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PUBLISHED BY 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 

925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Weekly, 2 a year; Monthly, $1. 


PREMIUM.—Any one sending one new subscrip- 
tion for the Weekly, or two for the Monthly, for 
one year, besides their own subscription for a year 
for the Weekly, will be entitled to a copy of * Bees 
and Honey.” bound in paper. 


@ The receipt for money sent us will be given 
on the address label on every paper. If not given 
in two weeks after sending the money, write us a 
Posta! card, for something must be wrong about it. 


@ Any person sending a club of six, is entitled 
to an extra copy (like the club), sent to any address 
desired. Sample copies furnished free. 


(@ Papers are stopped at the expiration of the 
time paid for, unless requested to be continued. 


Pes ™ 
FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: 


To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents; Monthly, 12 cents, 
Tou Australia -Weekly, $1 ; Monthly, 24 cents. 


George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 
our authorized agents for Europe. 


Entered at the Chicago P. O. as Second Class Matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will contain about ZT words; 
TWELVE lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements may be ingeerted one, two or four 
times a month, if so ordered, at 2O cents per line, 
space, for each insertion 


Advertisements withdrawn beforethe expiration 
»f the contract, will be charved the full rate for 
the time the advertisement ts inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


OBS West Madison Street.. Chiengo, Tt. 


| A Message to the Bees........... 


Topics Presented in this Number. 


538 
A Swarm of Bees Loose ona Train 531 
Bee and Honey Show in Scotland. 531 
Convention Hand-Book ....... si on 
Convention Notices. 532, 539, 540, 542 
er rere 533 
Create a Local Honey Market.... 541 
Crop all that could be Desired.... 540 
i a err 540 
Editorial Items....... 531 to 532 
Hints about the Mich. State Fair 539 
Hiving Swarms—Overstocking... 534 
Honey and Beeswax Market..... 542 


Honey Crop a Failure Here...... 540 
Honey-Dew—What isit ?....... . 536 
‘* Honor to Whom Honor is Due” 535 
How to Winter Bees.............. 540 


Immense Honey Crop in California 540 
Large Crop of Basswood Honey.. 540 


Local Convention Directory...... 529 
aie wea caate asada se 540 
Marketing Honey............. .. 582 
Marshall Co., lowa, Convention. . 538 
My Plan of Transferring Bees... . 535 
Philadelphia Picnic.............- 537 
Requirements in Modern Bee- 
NR ed ota.Rtas sano ead eas Seen 538 
Reversible Frames Again........ 533 
Sending Queens by Mail.......... 533 
Selections from Our Letter Box. . 540 
Song of the Bee............ sng aca a 
Special Notices. ..... - eT 


The Book, “* Bees and Honey”... 531 
The Necessities of Modern Bee- 
Ee re eee 538 
The Qualities of Honey-Dew..... 537 
The Worst Honey Season,so Far. 540 


To Kentucky Bee-Keepers........ 42 
TRI TOOOB. 5 <0: 6b 05s 000.00% 5AO 
i... Se err 540 
Wild Sensitive-Plant............. 40 


« The Cortland Union Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its mid- 
summer meeting at Cortland, N. Y.. 
on Aug. 26, 1884, in the rooms of the 
¥. EC. A. M. G. DARBY, Sec. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1884, 


We will supply the American Bee Journse: 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of tizures. The 
first column givesthe regular price of both. Al) 
postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 





The Weekly Bee Journal,...... --- #20 
and Cook’s Manual, latest edition ....2 24 300 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cioth 3 00.. 2 75 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 275. 7 Sw 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal.....275 2% 
Apiary Register for 2) colonies .... 350 . 32% 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 We.. 3 00 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper cuvers) 4 530.. 2 75 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 3 W.. 4 25 
Langstroth’s Standard Work.... ....40 37: 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 4 25.. 3 10 
Alley's Queen Rearing pot socoe OO. OD 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 35.. 2 2 
Fisher's Grain Tables dbber od manne 20..22 
Moore’s Universal As-istant......... 4W%.. 42 
Honey as Food & Medicine, 10 Copies 4 50.. 4 25 
Blessed Bees..... ae ove uennes 2 76.. 2 ww 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text Book .... 3 W0.. 2 73 
The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture( A.1. Root) | 2 7 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.j.King). ; 275 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 .. 2 35 
Kansas Bee-Keeper.... a 275 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. : 2 75 
British Bee Journal...... Saansenevade 4 3 SO 
The 7 above-named papers.. 700 








Local Convention Directory. 


1884. Time and place of Meeting. 
Aug. 26.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
M.G. Darby, Sec 


Aug. 20.—Mahoning Valley, O.. at Newton Falis, 0 
C R, Page, Sec. Pro tem 

Sept.1,.2.—W.N.Y,and N.W.Pa.at Jamestown,.N.Y 
W. A. Shewmuan, Sec 


Sept. 1, 5.—Ohio State, at Columbns, O. 
C,. M. Kingsbury, Sec 
Sept. 2, 3.—Kentucky State, at Eminence, Ky 
N. P. Allen, Sec 


Sept. 4.—Southern Indiana, at Madison. Ind. 
Dr. Firth, Sec. 
Sept. 9.—Fayette County, lowa, at Brush Creek, la 
B. F. Little, Sec. 


Sept. 13.—Union, Western Lowa, at Dexter, lowa 
M. E. Darby, Sec. 
Sept. 17, 18, 19.—Western, at Independence, Mo 


C. M. Crandall, Sec 
Oct. 1, 2.—Cedar Valley, lowa, at Waterloo, lowa 
i. O. McElhany; Sec. 
Oct. 4.—Marshal! Co., lowa, at Marshalltown, la 
J. W. Sanders, Sex 
Oct. 11, 12.—Northern Mich., at Alma, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mic 
Oct. 15, 16.—Northwestern, at Chicago, Lil. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec 
Oct. 28, 30.—North American at Rochester, N. Y 
Dr. C. ©. Miller, Sec., Marengo, Lil. 
Nov. 25.—Western Mich., at Fremont, Mich. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec. 
Dec. 3.—Southeastern Mich., at Adrian, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec. 
Dec. 10, 11.—Michigan State, at Lansing. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich 


t@” In order to have this table complete, Secre 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— Ep 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 











DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be 
the cleanest,brightest,quickest accepted by 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, 
evenness and neatness of any that is made. 
it is kept for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, Lil., 

Cc. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiae, Mich 

DOUGHERTY & McKEE, Indianapolis, Ind., 

CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 

CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, LI!., 

WM. BALLANTINE, Sago, O. 

E. L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville. I. 

ARTHUR TODD, Germantown, Philadel phia,Pa 

EK. KRETCHMER, Coburg, lowa. 

E. F. SMITH. Smyrna, N. Y. 

*. F. DALE, Mortonsville, Ky. 
a numbers of other dealers. ; 

Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 
list of supplies, accompanied with 

150 COMPLIMENTARY, 


and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 

from as many bee-keepers in 1883 

We guarantee every inch of our Foun- 

dation equal to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


' Bee Smoker 


5ABly 





KNIFE. 


PATENTED, MAY 20, 187. 
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UNCAPPING 


Prof. (ook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 


the old Quinby smoker 4 Per pt ony . direct | 
stenteftiort has demon- | 


draft.” Five years of pers 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. 
bam smokers have been in use tive years, and are 
yetin working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort, and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 
swiftor siow. just as you please, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always zo! 

Bee- keepers will save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham ff 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle any Other supplies; but «of these 
we are the origina! inventors, and only llega! 
makers. and have had over 45,000 in use trom one 
to five years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
plaint. 

With European and American orders already 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 184 
with us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rove and America. 

For mail rates and testimonials, send card. 
sell again, send for dozen rates to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
SA2Btf ABRONIA, MICH. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
y23 West Ma: ison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


To 





| uses of Honey as Food ; 





| for 


Hundreds of Bing- | 





BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind, we 
allow 25 per cent. discount, and prepay 
postage. Special rates on larger quantities, 
given upon application. 

Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS 
G. NEWMAN.—It is “fully up with the times,” 
in all the various improvements and inven- 
tions in this rapidly-developing pursuit, and 
presents the apiarist with everything that 
can aid in the successful management of the 
honey-bee, and at the same time produce the 
most honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. It embraces the following sub- 
jects: Ancient History of Bees and Honey 
—Locating an Apiary—Transferring—Feed- 
ing — Swarming — Dividing — Extracting — 
Queen Rearing—Introducing Queens — Ital- 
ianizing—Bee Pasturage a Necessity—Quiet- 
ing and Handling Bees—The Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs—Marketing Honey, 
ete. 220 profusely-illustrated pages. Price, 
bound in e loth, ‘$1. 003 2 copies for $1.80; 
3 copies for $2.55; 5 for $4. 00; 10 for $7.50. 
Paper cov ers, 75 cents; 2 copies for $1. 40: 
3 copies for $2.00; 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.00. 


The Apiary Register, by 
NEWMAN.—A Record and Account Book for 
the Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, 
ruled and printed, and is so arranged that a 
mere glance will give its complete agony A 
Strongly bound in full leather. Price, for 5 
colonies, $1.00 3 for 100 colonies, $1.25 3 3 for 
200 colonie 8, #1.50. 


Heney as Food and Medicine, by 
| THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various 
recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, 
Wines, etc. Also, Honey as Medicine, with 
many valuable recipes. It is intended for 
consumers, and B ame be liberally scattered 
to help in creating a demand for honey. 
Price, for either the English or German 
edition, 5 cents—one dozen, 40 cents—100 for 
$2.50 —500 for $10.00—1,000 for $15.00.— 
If 100 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the cover. 


Convention Hand 
Book, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains 
asimple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 
Rules of Order for the guidance of officers 
and members of Local Conventions—Model 
Constitution and By-Laws for a Local Society 
—Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 
discussion—List of Premium for Fairs, 
etc. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. 


Why Eat Honey? 
NEWMAN.—This Leaflet is intended for dis- 
tribution in the Bee-Keeper’s own locality, 
in order to create a Local Market. Price, 50 
cents per 100; 500 copies for $2.25 3 1,000 
copies for $4.00. When 200 or more are 
ordered at one time, we will print the 
honey-producer’s name and address FREE, at 
the bottom. Less than 200 will have a blank 
where the name and address can be written. 


Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care 
of both Comb and Extracted Honey, and 
Instructions on the Exhibition of Bees and 
Honey at Fairs, etc., by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
This is achapter from “ Bees and Honey.” 
Price, 10¢. 

Swarming, Dividing 
Bees.—Hints to Beginners, 
NEWMAN. A chapter from “* 
Price 5e. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by THOMAS 
G. NEWMAN—Progressive views on this im- 
portant subject: suggesting what and how 
to plant.—A chapter trom “* Bees and Honey.” 
26engravings. Price, 10¢. 


Bees in Winter, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—Describing Chaff-packing, Cellars and Bee- 
Houses. A chapter from ** Bees and Honey.” 
Price 5e. 

Bienen Kultur, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—In theGerman language. Price, in paper 
covers, 40 cents, or $3 per doz. 


THOMAS G. 


Go 


Bee - Keepers’ 


by THOMAS G. 


and Feeding 
by THOMAS G. 
Bees and Honey.” 


| easiest and best way of rearing. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
the Apiary, by Pror. A. J. Coox.—It is 
elegantly illustrated, ard fully up with the 
times on every subject that interests the 
bee-keeper. It is not only instructive, but 
interesting and thoroughly practical. It 
comprises a full delineation of the anatomy 
and physiology of Bees. Price, $1.25 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. 
Root.—lIts st’ cis plain and forcible, oe 
its readers rea..ze the fact that the author is 
master of the subject. Price, $1.50. 


AB C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Roor.— 
Embraces everything pertaining to the care 
of the Honey-Bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as the 
beginner. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


Blessed Bees, 
romance of 
information 
Price, 75e. 

The Hive and Honey-Bee, by REV. L. 
L. LANGstroTH.—This is the work of a 
master, and will always remain a standard. 
Price, $2.00. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound 
in cloth, $2.003 in paper covers, $1.50. 


Queen-Rearing, by HENRY 


ALLEN. — A 
of practical 
enthusiasm. 


by JOHN 
bee-keeping, full 
and contagious 


ALLEY.—A 


| full and detailed account of 23 years expe- 


rience in rearing Queen Bees. The che “apest, 


Price, $1. 


Bee - Keepers’ Text Book, by A. J. 
KinG.—A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price, $1.00, bound in cloth. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handling 
and Marketing.— By CHAS. DADANT & SoN.— 
Details their management. Price, 15e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
Cuas. F. MutH.—Gives his views on the man- 
agement of bees. Price, 10c. 


Dzierzon Theory. — The fundamenta! 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture 
as set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated 
by the late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15e. 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
by Pror. JOHN PHin.—This gives the correct 
meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms. 
Price, bound in cloth, 50c. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DOoLirtTLe.— 
Details his management of bees. Price 5e. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KOHNKE.- 
and cure. Price, 25ce. 

Moore’s Universal 
Complete Mechanic. — Contains over 
1,000,000 industrial facts, calculations, pro- 
cesses, trade secrets, legal items, business 
forms, ete. Price, $2.50. 


Kendall's Horse Book.- 
be more useful to horse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprehensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, ete. Price, 50c., in either English 
or German. 


Food 
should not eat. 
family. Price, 


-Its origin 


Assistant, and 


No book can 


Adulteration.—What we eat and 
This book should be in every 
50c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.- 
Gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
logs and planks; wages, rent,etc. Price, 35c. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables.— For casting 
up the price of grain, produce and hay; wood 
measurer,ready reckoner,tables for plowi ing, 
ete. Price, 40e. 

Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
Rules for eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, 
working, dressing, etc. Price, 25c¢. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the Bee JOURNAL, and lettered in gold on 
the back. 75e. for the Weekly; or for the 
Monthly, 50e. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 

Constitution and By-Laws, for local 
Associations, $2 per 100. The name of the 
Association printed inthe blanks 50e. extra. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 10¢. 
each, or $8 per 100. 

Poulterer’s Guide, for treating diseases 
of Poultry, ete., by C. J.WARD. Price 25e. 
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te We have received the Premium 
l.ist of the Marshall County, Lowa, 
Fair, to be held at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Aug. 26 to 30,1884. Mr. J. W. 
Sanders is the superintendent of the 
Apiary Department, and there is a 
number of premiums—amounting to 
$20 in cash, besides 13 diplomas. 

e@ The Maine State Agricultural 
Society, which meets on Sept. 9 to 13, 
at Lewiston, offers $60 in premiums 
in its Bee and Honey Department. 
Also the Eastern Maine State Fair 
Association, which meets on Sept. 23 


to 2¢,at Bangor, offers $33 in pre- 
miums for bees. honey and apiarian 
supplies. 
Dilpnesiad 
d « In the bill of fareat the Jordan 
s Hotel in White Sulphur Springs, Va., 


we notice that honey is daily on the 
. tables. This is to be commended ; for 
Kk we believe that in only one country 
a in the world is honey found daily 
b upon the tables of its hotels, and that 
4 is in the little Alpine Republic of 
‘y Switzerland. In the descriptive 

pamphlet of White Sulphur Springs, 
* we read: ‘ Not the least attractive 
Ce feature of this delightful resort, to 


1g many visitors, is the extensive apiary 
g, of Mr. E. C. Jordan, the owner and 
proprietor of the Jordan Hotel, who is 
an enthusiastic bee-culturist, and the 
abundant supply of beautiful honey 


or upon his tables, bears delightful evi- 
~“ dence of his success.”’ 

“ali -_—— 

nal &@ Mr. A. Todd, of Philadelphia, 
-_ Pa., has sent us the Premium List for 
vil the Pennsylvania State Fair, and will 
De. forward a copy to any one applying 
— for the same. The Collective Bee- 


Keepers’ Exhibit is in charge of the 








Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 


tion. The committee consists of Dr. 
Henry Townsend, President; Arthur 
Todd, Vice-President; F. Hahman, 


Secretary ; Mrs. Thomas, T. C. David- 
son, and Enon Harris. The premiums 
amount to $50 in cash; 3 silver and 7 
bronze medals, and 5 diplomas. 


- ee 


A ny of Bees Loose on a Train. 


The Chicago Daily papers record 
the fact that a railroad train on the 
Chicago Northwestern Railway was 
‘*boarded” by a swarm of angry bees, 
on August 1. Here is what a reporter 
of the press says about it: 


Between Lake Bluff and Lake Forest 
a train of cars ran over a swarm of 
wild bees, which had come out of the 
trunk of an old tree standing in the 
pasture by the roadside. The bees, 
angered at the death of thoysands of 
their comrades, rose suddenly, flew 
through the open windows into the 
coaches, and proceeded to get even 
with the Northwestern Road by 
attacking its passengers. The people 
were thrown into the wildest confu- 
sion. The little insects were swift in 
their work, and spared nobody. It 
was useless to fight them, for every 
effort to drive them off made them all 
the more vicious and determined. 
Before tbe train arrived at Lake For- 
est the bees had fled, leaving their 
victims with faces and hands swollen 
and burning with pain. 


——_. 


Bee and Honey Show in Scotland. 


The London Journal of Horticulture 
gives the following report of the 
Honey and Bee Show of the Caledo- 
nian Apiarian Society : 


The eleventh Show of the above 
Society was held at Edinburgh in 
conjunction with the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society on July 22, 28, 24, and 
under the able management of 
Mr. R..J.Bennett, to whom bee-keepers 
are indebted for bringing together the 
various exhibits that formed the fin- 
est exhibition of apiarian appliances 
and produce that has ever been wit- 
nessed in Britain. But, although Mr. 
Bennet's efforts have been crowned 
with success, it is not wholly due to 
himself, nor is it known that it was 
through his amiable lady, working 


25, 


often till past midnight, that the work 

















































was overcome, and the Society suc- 
cessfully launched in 1874. Members 
of the Society should bear this in 
mind ; and while we congratulate Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennett on its suecéss, I 
think both are entitled to more than 
a mere passing word of praise, 

The bee-keepers of England were 
represented by Mr. Alfred Neighbour ; 
those of Ireland by Dr. Knight, Hon. f 
Secretary to the Irish Bee-keepers’ 
Association; and Scotland, by Mr. 
Cameron, from Inverness in the north ; 
and almost every bee-keeper of note 
in the south and west. 

In addition to the large tent for 
manipulating, there was a large tent, 
61 feet by 21, completely crowded to 
overflowing, not holding much over 
the half of the exhibits, the surplus 
having to be put outside. 


>_> = 


The Book, * ‘Bees and Honey.” 


In reference 
W. Demaree 
publication : 


to this work, Mr. G. 
writes as follows for 


I want to express my appreciation 
of the work on bee-culture, ** Bees 
and Honey.” In my judgment the 
book is exceedingly well arranged. A 
most admirable feature of the work, 
is that it teaches carefully the great 
principles of bee culture without an 
attempt to dictate to bee-keepers what 
kind of fixtures and implements they 
should employ in the prosecution of 
their business. It 


; _ treats appro- 
priately several subjects connected 
with the science of bee-culture, which 


is absent in most other works. 
G. W. DEMAREE. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 
The main objection to some bee- 
books is the fact that they attempt to 


dictate .to bee-keepers what hive or } 
implements should be used. This H | 
was -studiously avoided in the book | 
*‘ Bees and Honey.” and -while de- 
scribing all the better ones, it leaves 4 
the selection’ to the wants of any NH | 
locality, or the “fancy” of the in- y 
dividual. . ) 
« At the District Fair to be held +) 
at Friend, Neb. i 


, Sept. 30 to Oct.3 
the Bee and Honey 
Department amount to $30. For 
further information apply to J. O. 
Frantz, Sec., Friend, Neb. 


. 1884, 
premiums for 











532 








Marketing Honey. 


Mr. Jerome Twiche!l, of Kansas 
City, Mo., has sent us a circular, en- 
titled ‘‘Some Light on the Subject of 
Manufacturing and  Adulterating 
Honey”, which we give below. This 
shows what can be done by one per- 
son, to benefit honey-producers, by 
refuting the falsehoods circulated 
concerning comb honey : 


There is a class of people who seem | 
to delight in trying to establish the | 


moral depravity of man, and who 
would make = and every- 
body out as bad till proven otherwise. 
This comes partly from*ignorance and 
partly from that general distrust 
which is engendered in a great meas- 
ure by the very weakness in one’s 
self that he eeu impute to others. 
This world is not nearly so bad as 


some would like to make it ; and if a 
yerson be honest and truthful himself, 


1e will investigate very closely before 
accusing others, How ridiculous, too, 
some people will make themselves 
before others who know better, by 
their gratuitous lies concerning the 
wonderful production of imitations 
that far exceed the original in beauty 
and general perfection. I would 
speak now only of comb honey. I 


have heard persons assert in the most | 
| cess 


positive way that they knew that 


comb honey could be, and is manu- | 
the | 


factured; that they had seen 
honey, and had also seen the person 
who had seen it made. 
never yet been able to trace up the 
other tellow who had himself seen the 
yrrocess, nor do I think I ever will. 


No: this much slandered article is as | 


yet a hang the baleful influence of 
fraudulent imitations, and I defy any 
one to prove the contrary. 

To a sensibly reasoning and think- 


ing person who has ever examined a| 


piece of comb honey, the impossibili- 
ty of manufacturing the comb, filling 
it up and sealing it over and preserv- 
ing the natural appearance of all, will 
at once appear, at least so far as mak- 
ing it cheaper than can be done by 
the bees. And what other motive 


ean there be for imitating an article | 


of merchandise, than for the greater 
gain ? 
are, some honest, fair-minded people 
who really do believe it is done, and 


the impression is probably gained from | 


what they have seen, heard or read of 
comb foundation, I think it likely 
that this comb foundation is what 
first gave the idea of such a thing as 
manufactured comb honey, and the 
story has become mutilated and mul- 
tiplied. till we have the very name 
and address of the manufacturer. 
But somehow never a reply has come 
to the numerous letters addressed to 
him. 

Now, this comb foundation which 
has probably been the innocent cause 
of so much lying, is simply a sheet of 
beeswax rolled out thin, with the 
shape of the honey-cells at the bottom 
impressed in it, aud corresponds with 
the center division of the comb. This 
is cut into little strips and placed in 


But | have | 


There may be, and no doubt | 





| 
ithe boxes in which the bees are to 
build their comb, for a guide, and by 
| this means the comb is built in the 
| middle of the little box. Then be- 
| tween each of these boxes is usually 
| placed a sheet of tin, called a separa 
| tor, so that the comb can be built out 
| just so thick as to leave only working 
|room between it and the separator, 
|and thereby making the smooth, even 
| surface which some people take to be 
a sure indication of the manufactured 
| article. 
Scientific 
} 


| 


bee-culture has been 
reduced to such a fine point that few 
“an realize what perfect control the 
master has over the little workers. 
| They are made to form the letters of 
| the alphabet and all kinds of fancy 
idesigns, by the construction of the 
| boxes, and they do their work, under 
|proper management, cheaper and 
| better, I think, than ever man can, 
| by hand or machinery. 

| This much, however, must be ad- 
mitted, that the bees will store honey 
from anything from which they can 
gather it, whether the orange blos- 
som, mangrove or palmetto of Flori- 
da, the white sage of California, the 
white clover, linn and other flowers 
of the North, or from the old sugar 
and glucose barrels around a grocery 
store in town. It all becomes honey, 


| however, when gathered and deposit- 


ed in the comb by the bees, and each 
kind has to go through the same ‘pro- 
of purification. The flavor, 
though is unchanged, and hence we 
find such a vast difference in the taste 
|of honey. Honey gathered from hon- 
ey-dew, which is found in great 
abundance on the leaves of trees at 


| certain fimes, is very dark, and tastes 


not unlike New Orleans molasses. 
Honey produced by feeding the bees 
glucose will be a white, flavorless 
| sweet, similar in all respects to the 
original article, except in being 
| cleansed and purified, and not at all 
injurious, though undesirable to eat, 
for want of flavor. But feeding bees 
is done to sustain them when the 
honey-flow fails in the flowers, and 
not to produce honey for sale, as it 
| would then cost more than it comes 
to. From a pound of sugar or glu- 
|cose they would deposit not more 
|than half a pound of honey in the 
comb, so that it would cost from 10 to 
15 cents more to produce a pound of 
honey this way than from the flowers. 
| So it will be seen that no fear need be 
entertained on that score. 

WHY EXTRACTED HONEY CAN BE 
SOLD CHEAPER THAN COMB-HONEY. 

There are many persons who, being 
ignorant of the way extracted honey 
is produced, will expand their faces 
in a knowing smile when told the dif- 
ference in price between it and comb 
honey, as much as to say,‘‘Oh, yes, I 
see; the glucose in the extracted 
honey is what makes it cheaper.” 
This causes a great many to avoid 
extracted honey as they would hotel 
hash. I will endeavor to explain the 
difference in cost of producing and 
marketing the two kinds, which will 
readily account for the difference in 
price. 

The apiarist,in preparing to pro- 
duce extracted honey. constructs the 





frames in which the bees are to build 
the combs, large and strong, with a 
wire-and wax foundation in the cen- 
tre. Upon this foundation the bees 
bnild the honey-cells, and when well- 
filled,a single frame will contain some 
20 or 25 pounds of honey. This then 
is removed from the hive, and after 
‘‘uncapping” the cells on one side, by 
shaving the surface of the comb with 
a sharp knife, is placed with several 
other frames similarly prepared, into 
the ‘“‘Extractor’” with the uncapped 
cells facing outward. The Extractor 
is a machine constructed upon the 
centrifugal principal, with a revolving 
cylinder, so arranged as to receive 
and firmly hold the honey-frames. 
The cylinder is then made to revolve 
rapidly by means of a crank and gear- 
ing, and the honey is thrown out of 
the cells against the casing of the 
machine and passes to the tank below. 
The frames are then reversed in the 
machine after uncapping the cells on 
the other side, and the same process 
repeated empties the combs entirely 
of the honey. They are thus uninjur- 
ed and can be used over and over 
again, being placed back in the hives 
and are filled in a short time, thereby, 
saving the bees much time and labor 
in building new combs. A colony of 
bees will produce double the quantity 
of honey in this way. The honey 
thus extracted is put into barrels, 
cans, or any other inexpensive pack- 
age, and can be shipped at a low rate 
of freight, with no risk of breakage, 
etc. Comb honey, on the contrary, 
must be produced in 1-pound and 2- 
pound section-boxes, at a cost of % to 
1 cent each, then put into crates of 20 
to 25 pounds at a cost of 10 to 15 cents 
each, and finally sent to market at 
double first-class freight rates with 
|}an average of 10 per cent. to 15 per 
|cent. damage in transit. Thus it is 
| not strange that extracted honey can 
| be sold 5 cents or 6 cents cheaper than 
| comb honey. That much extracted 
| honey is adulterated, and sold for the 
pure article, cannot be denied ; but 
| plenty can be had from reliable deal- 
ers with a Guaranty of purity, and an 
|afidavit when called for. I furnish 
}an affidavit of purity with all the hon- 
| ey that I sell. 





-_—-—-- 

«= The Kentucky bee-keepers and 

others are requested to note the fol- 

| lowing change in the place of meeting 
of the State Convention : 


Please change the place of meeting 
of the Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, as announced in the BEE 
JOURNAL, from the Exposition at 
Louisville, to Eminence, Ky., on 
Sept, 2 and 3. N. P. ALLEN, 

Sec. Ky. State B. K. Society. 
--——_-_-—_- 

& The fifth semi-annual meeting 
of the Western Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Independence. 
Mo., on Sept. 17, 18 and 19, 1884. 

C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 


7 ee! 


g@@® The Southern Indiana Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at 
| Madison, Ind., on Sept. 4, 1884, at the 
! Fair Grounds. Dr. Firrn, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Sending Queens by Mail. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Having had considerable experience 
in sending bees by mail, and having 
conducted some experiments relative 
to the food necessary, and the tem- 
— best for bees in confinement, 

thought afew items relative to the 
matter might be of interest to the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL. Prior 
to 1880 the sending of queens by mail 
was a mere lottery, inasmuch as the 
chances were nearly as favorable for 
the losing of the queen thus sent as 
they were for her safe arrival, and 
especially if the distance was great 
enough to keep the bees confined to 
the cage a week or more. 

During the above named year I ex- 
perimented with several kinds of 
cages, provisioned with different 
kinds of food, and kept them in my 
shop for a period of 21 days. In each 
of these cages was placed a queen and 
10 bees, and once or twice every day I 
threw the cages about the shop so as 
to give the bees something of the 
rough usage they would get in the 
mails. ‘Those living the longest, or 
21 days, had honey in the comb for 
food. butas this was not allowable in 
the mails, I dare not useit. The next 
best was a cage containing a candy 
made of pulverized sugarand honey ; 
but as I did not know how to keep 
this in the cage,as Mr. I. R. Good 
afterwards invented, I was driven to 
accept the next best thing, which was 
cream candy. If this was made just 
right, I had good success in keeping 
all the bees alive from 10 to 14 days; 
but if too hard or too soft, L lost 
heavily in the mails. and could not 
keep the bees buta few days in the 
shop. Thus my experiments were 
anything but satisfactory with what 
was allowable in the mails. 

The next season I began experi- 
menting to ascertain the age the bese 
should be to best withstand a journey 
when confined to a diet of cream 
candy. Several cages were used, and 
I found that if the young bees from 
3 to 5 days old were taken just as they 
had filled themselves with honey, they 
would live in the shop from 15 to 18 
days, but a confinement of % that 
time in the mail bag would generally 
result in their death. However, as a 
whole, I was quite successful during 
1881 and 1882, losing only about 1 
queen out of every 25 sent. 

In the fall of 1882, I commenced to 
use the cage and candy as used by 
Mr. Good at that time; but in 1883 
used the candy as I had made it in 
1880, using pulverized sugar in place 
of granulated, as it made less litter 
in the mail bags. During the year 
1883 I lost but about 4 queens out of 
some 300 sent in the mails, some of 
which were 14 to 16 days enroute. 





Those which died were the ones that 
went to the warmest points, and 
which were subjected to the greatest 
heat. The past spring I went to ex- 
perimenting regarding the proper 
degree of heat in which caged bees 
would live the longest, and although 
this matter of heat and cold may not 
be controllable where bees are ship- 


without 








thus showing that such long confine- 
ment is injurious to any queen. 

In the drawer, whenever the mer- 
cury went below 65° (which was more 
than 4 of the time), I found the bees 
in a sort of stupor, all clustered close 
about the queen; while if it went 
above 70°, I found them restless and 
humming as they did on the shelf. I 


ped by mail, still the matter is not) believe, could I have kept them at an 
interest, and we can, to a|even temperature of 60 


to 65°, they 


| certain extent, modify it by the venti- | would have lived two months. 


ation of our cages. 
| When putting my depopulated and 
‘empty hives out ‘of the bee-cellar, 


after the loss I told you of in the BEE} 


JOURNAL, [ found several hives with 


| could not pull through to settled warm 
| weather ; and having promised several 
| queens to different parties, I thought 
{that if I could save the queens from 
| these depopulated colonies, that I 
; could use them to take the place of 
| those sent from full colonies: Accord- 
ingly I began to look about for a place 
|to keep them. I placed a thermome- 
mantletree 


| ter on the 
|from a_ coal-stove which was 


| hot sun, 
jtents to a pitch almost beyond the 
| limit of insect life. I 


| 


near the pipe | During our late, cold, July weather I 
cept | sent one queen to Texas without any 


From the above we get a clue to 
the reason why bees and queens live in 
the mails so much better in moderate 
weather than they do in excessive 
hot weather. Itis now a wonder to 


'so few bees in them that I knew they | me that bees stand it as well as they 
|doin the mails, when the mail-bag is 


often left for an hour or more in the 
which must heat the con- 


now ventilate 
my cages according to my best judg- 
ment, and so far have not lost a single 
queen, this season, in shipping more 
than I had last year at this time. 


‘burning night and day, when I soon | Ventilation except what gotin through 


ascertained that the 


temperature | Whole paper and wood, and although 


| gave an average of 87°, going as low | they were 9 days enroute, still every 


jas 75°, and getting as high as 94°. 
| Cages were prepared the same as for 
|shipping queens, and the queen and 
|10 bees were placed therein, when 
they were placed on the shelf. The 
warmth soon made them happy, and 
|a joyful hum, as I supposed, was to 
| be heard nearly all the while night 
jand day. At the end of 3 days, the 
| first bee died, and soon others fol- 





bee or two with each. 


| Supposing that the lives of these 
bees were necessarily shortened on 
account of their confinement in the 
cellar during the winter, 1 thought 
nothing of their dying thus soon ; but 
when I found that young bees which 
| were now introduced into the cages 
| lived searcely as long as the first had, 
I began to wonder atit. After again 
putting a new lot of young bees into 





the cages, I placed them to the farther | out t teund. cine. at 


end of the shelf, where the tempera- 
|ture was not far from 80°, when I 
| found that this lot lived on an average 
j}about 7 days. when I again had to 
| renew the bees. 

Just before this I had placed the 
thermometer in one of the drawers of 
my secretary, which stood the farthest 
from the stove,of anything in the 


room, where I found that the highest | 


point there reached was 73°, and the 
lowest was 55°. I now placed the re- 
rplenished cages in this drawer, and 
much to my surprise not a single bee 
had died after they had been there 18 
days: and when at 24 days I used the 
queen, nearly % of the bees were still 
alive. 

It might be interesting to tell in 
detail how long these queens were in 
getting to laying after introducing ; 
how some laid sparingly and others 
did well for a little time; how they 
gradually failed, ete., ete., but it 
would make this article too long, as 
well as being foreign to the subject. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


|lowed till at the end of 5 days all| quite understand w I 
were dead except the queens and a/| reversible frames in the Kansas Bee- 





| 


bee went throngh alive. 
Borodino, N. Y. 


_-———. « 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Reversible Frames Again. 





J. E. POND, JR. 


Mr. H. Davies — that he does not 
1y I am favoring 


Keeper, and opposing them in the 
BEE JOURNAL. I will endeavor to 
explain my position : ; 

The editorial note to which Mr. D. 
refers, was written early this season, 
and before I had perfected the tests 
which I had begun last year. I admit 
that I was a “little too previous ” in 
favoring them as I did in the Kansas 
Bee- Keeper, but my experiments of 
last year, which were on only one or 
two frames in a hive, worked so well, 
reversing the 
sections caused them to be filled out 
so neatly, that I advised their use. 


My experiments of this season with 


la full set of frames in a hive, ‘‘ do not 


| 


Suftice it to say that all are now dead, ! 


pan out quite so well ;” in fact they 
prove to me, that while the desired 
object can be accomplished with 
them. viz : the getting of frames com- 
jletely filled out with comb, still the 
abor and trouble is so much greater, 
than to accomplish the same thing by 
using the extractor, that I now advise 
against them; at least I advise be- 
ginners to ** go slow” before making 
the changes necessary for their 
adoption. ; 

I have already written an article 
for the Kunsas Bee- Keeper, explaining 
my change of base, which will appear 


soon. I, like all others. am liable to 
make mistakes: but unlike some 
others, I am always ready to *“ own 


up and acknowledge the corp,” when 
I find that I am mistaken. I was at 
first very enthusiastic in this “ re- 
versible frame” matter, and made 
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the mistake of praising them before 
I had used them as much as I ought 
to before recommending them. 


I do not quite understand Mr. Hed- 
don’s arguments in regard to the dif- 
ference in ferocity between pure Ital- 
ians and the blacks, found on page 
469. He there claims the best dispo- 
sition for the blacks, but at the same 
time admits that we get the least 
stings from the Italians. His expla- 
nation, that the flying bees are the 
ones that sting, and those that stick 
to the combs do not, strange to say is 
correct ; but his explanation, that the 
natural ferocity of the Italians is 
what causes them to stick so closely 
as they do to their combs, and that 
the extreme mildness of the blacks is 
what causes them to leave their 
combs and come for the face of the 
operator on the slightest provocation, 
is what puzzles me. He may be cor- 
rect in drawing the inference which 
he does ; yet I cannot help seeing it 
just the other way. 

One thing, however, I think is cer- 
tain, 7. e., stings we all wish to avoid ; 
and the bees we are all looking after 
(coming bees) are those which will 
not fly out and come for us “ witha 
vengeance ’’ every time their hive is 
opened. 

Pure Italians, so far, have proved 
to be just such bees; and, as yet, we 
have found no others possessing their 
natural disposition not to sting ; and 
until a race, strain, or cross can be 
found possessing the mildness of the 
pure Italians, together with certain 
indelible and ever-present marks by 
which they can always be distin- 
guished, I, for one, shall stick to the 
pure Italians as closely as they do to 
their combs, and I shall not be alone 
in this either. 

Foxboro, Mass. 

eikahncesisiatintents 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Hiving Swarms—Overstocking. 


JAMES HEDDON, 


The smallest number of colonies 
that I have ever kept in one area, was 
8; and the largest 225. The largest 
pro rata yields I have ever had, was 
when my apiary numbered notover 35 
colonies. (In giving the number of 
colonies, | always give spring count.) 

Now I have no way of determining 
positively that the difference in pro rata 
yields was owing to the number of 
colonies kept. Of all the apicultural 
problems, to me this one seems best 
calculated to keep itself in obscurity. 
We may change the number of colo- 
nies from year to year, but the sea- 
sons are also variable; and they vary 
80 slyly that often we have no way of 
knowing their exact influence upon 
honey secretion, only by the amount 
gathered by the bees. The problem 
is one of vital importance to the 
growing apiarist, to him who wishes 
to make apiculture a business, one on 
ascale large enough to be worthy of 
the time, attention and labor of a 
man of thought. Many are the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL who are 
eager to greet anything that may 





shed a ray of light upon the dark and | 
foggy — 

Mr. Pond has just made some asser- 
tions upon the subject, but he has not 
yet given us anything like proof, nor 
do we see how, where or when he had 
the opportunity to gather any such 
knowledge as he claims to have. 
Previous to reading his article, I had 
not the least idea that there is in 
these United States a man who be- 
lieves that a single acre is capable of 
supporting ‘25 or 30 colonies,” and 
giving “‘at least 100 pounds of sur- 
plus” to each colony. Now, while I 
do not know that Mr. P. is in error, I 
do know how far my bees work to 
advantage. [I also know about what 
proportion of the land in that area is 
white with clover blossoms. Figures 
that never lie, tell me that to utilize 
this one area, we must keep about 
25,000 colonies in our apiary, or in this 
field,if Mr. Pond’s estimate is correct. 

I never supposed that any one 
thought that flowers secreted and 
evaporated their nectar every five 
minutes. I thought that they were 
hours and days about it. Iknow that 
basswood nectar is very thin the first 
day of secretion, and only gets to be 
quite like honey on the fourth day of 
secretion. I did not know but that 
the nectar of the first day remained 
in the blossoms (if not gathered) 
for several days. I know that 
there had been a decline in the gold 
_— of honey. Some way or other 

do not seem to get more than about 
half as much for honey as I used to, 
and even at that have hard work to 
dispose of the choicest grades; while 
I have letters of 12 years ago, urgently 
soliciting cash purchases of my crop. 
Well, perhaps this difference of un- 
derstanding is owing to the difference 
of surrounding influences between 
Mr. Pond’s location and mine. 


Mr. G. M. Doolittle writes wisely in 
relation to the difference in the ac- 
tions of bees and flora and weather in 
different locations, causing bee-keep- 
ers to entertain such different opin- 
ions. This brings me to a desire to 
give some of my earlier experience 
in ‘*hiving swarms,” since my experi- 
ence differs so widely from his, as 
given on page 487; and so perfectly 
accords with Mr. Hutchinson’s, as 
given on page 437. 

As far as mutilating fruit trees is 
concerned, no one could tell where 
we had kept an apiary for the last ten 
years. I donot now remember just 
when I have had a swarm bother me 
by alighting on the trunk of a tree. 
They sometimes do so, but a little 
experience in that line teaches us how 
‘** dire evils fade if wisely met.”’ 

To show you how differently queens 
act here, I will say that among our 
clipped queens of years ago, and the 
overloaded ones of to-day that go 
down into the grass (and it is pretty 
short grass too), we very seldom, if 
ever, find them unless we are on the 
spot when they come out at the en- 
trance. Many times we have looked 
for the queen by the attention of 
workers, and not more than one time 
in ten have we ever seen the workers 
pay any attention to her. On several 
occasions we allowed them to craw] 





to see where they would go, and one 
time, I well remember. the queen 
went into a hive more than 4 rods 
away,and was stung and dragged out. 


For years we have been using such 
capturing-cages as Mr. D. describes, 
and we have in the yard some frames 
about 3 feet square, covered with 
wire-cloth ; and if one of these is set 
up slanting outward, in front of the 
entrance, Just as a swarm commences 
to issue, nearly all the issuing bees 
will crawl upon it. The queen being 
heavier, according to wing -power, is 
almost sure to, when we can very 
easily capture her with the cage 
described by Mr. D. We must be on 
hand at once when the swarm starts. 
This we cannot always do, and the 
result of it is of not so much impor- 
tance either. At least not here. 

In place of ‘‘ sheets’? we use large 
cheap spreads of second-hand burlap, 
only because it is stronger and 
cheaper. We found, like Mr. D., 
that we could stop the queen from 
running out by not letting her run in 
until after a portion of the workers 
had declared *‘a home.’ That works 
here. Why will they run in with the 
queen outside ? Because they do not 
seem to attach much importance to 
her where-abouts until they all be- 
come settled and quiet, when they 
find that they are destitute of her 
upon whom the perpetuation of the 
colony depends. 

Now, for this same reason we could 
never get the bees to cluster any 
where at will by attaching the queen 
to that place. Years ago we tried 
the pole and dry mullen-heads ; also a 
bush and the mullen-heads. We also 
would quickly attach the cage con- 
taining the queen by the use of the 
annealed wire to a branch of an apple 
tree, about which they were thickly 
circling; but they never seemed to 
recognize their ‘“‘ma.” I recollect 
only one instance among many where 
they ‘‘ went for that cage.” 

Mr. E. W. Jenkins, now of New 
Buffalo, Dakota, has assisted me with 
these and other experiments many 
times. More than one-half of our 
queenless swarms would alight, clus- 
tering the same as usual, and hang 
there for hours, if not removed by 
force. Bees sometimes act very dif- 
ferently from what they do at other 
times. Quite often, when dividing up 
a big bundle of simultaneous swarms, 
as Mr. D. spoke of the bees given to 
each queen being of several colonies, 
we find it necessary to cage and in- 
troduce the queens to prevent * ball- 
ing.” I have also tried the plan Mr. 
D. speaks of, to tell from what colony 
the unobserved swarm issued; but 
we now use what here suits us better, 
as it is quicker and prevents ‘‘for- 
getting all about it.”” We hive the 
swarm, wait until they are all in, and 
then having previously saved a gill of 
the bees, put them into a quart cup 
with a small handful of flour, shake 
them up thoroughly, and taking them 
just outside of the apiary, let them 
fly, then go back into the apiary, and 
we have no trouble in finding the 
parent colony at once. 

The plan of hiving swarms. as 
given by Mr. Hutchinson, is just what 
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we have practiced for several years, 
and any of my students reading that 
article with the authors name covered, 
would have declared that I wrote it. 


Knowing how easily we learn to over- | newly-formed end for about two inch-| have suggested. 


|the cross-sticks next to the wall. 
Sometimes it is advisable to cut but 
| one, sometimes it is safe only to saw 
| off but one end, and then again the 


driving bees into a box by noise or 
smoke, but with me this has always 





been slow and often impracticable 
'work. I much prefer the pan that I 
It is also well to 


come the troubles Mr. D. so fears, we | es—this latter, if the combs are very mention, that shortly after having 
still prefer it to any results we can | heavy and depend for their main sup- | cast a swarm, a colony should not be 


get from clipped queens, with all the 
conditions and fixtures Mr. D. tells 
us about. This, we admit, does not 
prove that Mr. D.’s plan is not best 
in his apiary. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


Spirit of the Farm. 
My Plan of Transferring Bees. 


ARNOLD DELFFs. 

In the first place, according to my 
observation, the stereotyped phrase, 
‘*When fruit-trees bloom then trans- 
fer’, will not do. The nights are too 
cold, bees do not secrete any wax to 
speak of, and do not store any surplus 
at that time. Tearing down combs, 
honey and brood, at that period, 
would cause the adjoining bees to go 
on a vigorous, perhaps even indis- 
criminate, robbing expedition. I 
never transfer my bees before May 
15, and often not even so early. 
after the middle of June, the opera- 
tion would, in many localities, be 
rather late, unless linden and sour- 
wood trees were abundant. My way 
of proceeding is as follows : 

Puta table in the shade, cover it 
with a quilt or blanket, obtain a 
strong chisel, an oil-cloth, hand-saw, 
sharp knife, spool of coarse thread, 
dish for holding honey, a piece of 
burning half-rotten elm or hickory- 
wood (a patent smoker is preferred by 
some), and a clean frame-hive fitted 
with frames ; select a fine day when 
the bees are well at work, expose 
some honey, and observe whether the 
bees will notice it much or not; if 


they do not, you may safely proceed. | 


Thoroughly smoke the colony which 
you wish to transfer; and be in no 
hurry, but give as many returning 
bees as possible a chance to enter 
their home. Next, carry the box- 


hive close to the table, spread the oil- | 


cloth on the ground and set the full 
colony on the centre; a sheet will 
answer, but the burning wood, which 


you have to employ occasionally to) 


uiet the bees, will almost invariably 
fire the cotton or linen. 

Now 
minns the frames—on the old stand 
and put on the lid. The bees which 
may still return will hover around it, 
but, as yet, will show no disposition 
toenter. With the chisel you next 
take off the top of the stand which 
you work on; if a box-hive, you some- 
times can take out one of the four 


sides, which will enable you to cut) 
But | 


the honey in large, solid pieces. 
usually such cannot well be done— 
never in case of hollow logs; in the 


latter case you must remove the hon- | 
ey in the best shape that you can; | 


for combs filled with honey can 
but seldom be transferred, though I 
have succeeded in a few cases. 


the combs are well fastened to the | 


sides, take the hand-saw and saw off 


But | 


place the brood-chamber— | 


If | 


| port on the cross-sticks. 

After this, take the hand-saw, or a 
long blade, and remove one of the 
outside combs ; it generally has to be 
mutilated more or less; the removal 
of the first is more difficult than all 
the rest put together. Put this 
comb on the quilt, take one of the 
frames which lay on top, mark the 
inside size of frame on the comb, then 
fit itinto this frame. If a close fit, 
no wrapping with thread will be need- 
ed, otherwise the necessity exists. 
Some use what is termed ‘‘transfer- 
ring clasps” made of tin; others, 
specially prepared wires. Always 


let your first choice be those pieces | 


most 
capped 


containing the 
especially if 


of the brood, 
over; reject, 


however, all drone brood, also empty | 


drone comb, unless the queen be very 
choice. If the remaining piece of 
comb is too small, save it for wax, 
like all offal ; but two or more may 
be patched together, some fastening 
then being needed. As fast as the 
frames are filled, or partly filled, 
carry them to the empty hive. After 
the lower story is supplied, put on the 
second ; proceed as before, and let as 
many brood or worker-combs be saved 
as possible. You will but seldom 
have enough to fill both stories. 
Give, therefore, empty combs, if you 
have them ; otherwise, sheets of foun- 
dation, or even strips of foundation, 
fastened tothe top-bar. The small, 
empty pieces of worker (not drone) 
|comb that almost invariably accumu- 
|late, should not be used for wax; 
| fasten them, too, to the lower side of 
| the top-bar, because the bees will then 
| build with far more vigor and exact- 
ness. It is generally warm enough 
|'to make the small pieces adhere by 
|mere pressure, but sometimes artifi- 


cement made of heated wax and rosin 
is recommended. 

One very important point to be 
| observed is this: Never let the sun 
shine one instant on the brood, espe- 
cially that not capped over. This is 


in the shade. After all 
combs are transferred carefully, lift 
off the now almost empty stand ; on 
the bottom will be found the bees; 
|earry them on the oil-cloth to the 
entrance of the new hive and brush 
i\themin. If possible make sure the 
;queen enters. In most instances 
they will stay ; in a few isolated cases 
have I known them to resist stub- 
| bornly, and leave en masse next day. 
The way to do then, is to remove a 
strong colony while at work, and put 


| must stand 


the transferred comb and hive con- | 
a 


taining them. on their plate. If 
queen can be given, so much the _bet- 
ter. A sealed-over queen-cell will do, 


but even in the absence of them, the 
returning bees will generally rear a 
new queen. 

I finally wish to make a few general 
remarks. 


Most writers recommend 





cial heat becomes necessary ; also, a) 


the reason why the transferring-table | 


transferred, as there is too great a 
| danger of destroying the queen-cells. 
The case is, of course, different if a 
|queen has been hatched. If weak, 
| transfer and put together two and 
| even three colonies; it is customary 
|in that case (if job-work) to charge 
|for but one. In this neighborhood. 
the usual price paid is fifty cents for 
}each colony, unless the number ex- 
|eceeds one dozen; then thirty-three 
and a third cents is customary. As 
| usual, it will be found true economy 
| to hire experts todo the work; this 
rule holds as true in transferring 
bees as in anything else. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 

o-susipeden 


For the American Bee Journal. 


| « Honor to Whom Honor is Due.”’ 





A. A. FRADENBURG. 





Hold, gentlemen! your are entirely 
|wrong. In the first place I fear that 
you are letting a wrong spirit come 
|up. Can we not discuss our case in a 
| pleasant and friendly manner? In 
ithe second place, you are wrong in 
| your conclusions of what I have been 
| writing, and I think there is a good 
| deal of very careless reading. 

| Let me here state that to the readers 
|of the BEE JOURNAL Iam compara- 
| tively a stranger, having never taken 
|it nor written for it before this year ; 
|but the Gleanings in Bee-Culture | 
|have taken, and written for, nearly 
lall of its lifetime, so I am _ better 
| known by its readers. I have written 
| for the press more or less for nearly 
|20 years, but have never been so 
| severely criticised as I am now by Mr. 
|W. Z. Hutchinson, on page 483 of the 
| BEE JOURNAL. 

I will now see what I can ee in 
ithe way of defense. In the first 
| place, I have never claimed that I 
first discovered the “ pollen theory” 
las he states. The changing of 2 sin- 
| gle phrase, word, or even a letter, many 
| times changes the meaning of a whole 
sentence, and places the writer ina 
bad light. 

In my article on page 455.1 said, 
'** Mr. P. closes by saying, he (the bee- 
| keeper) who first discovers the ‘ cause’ 
lof bee-diarrheea will receive the 
heartfelt thanks of his grateful breth- 
iren. Now, I claim to be that one.” 
| Mr. H. has changed the word “* cause” 

to the word * theory,” and the Editor 
has made the same error in his com- 
ments. Now. do the two words mean 
}one and the same thing in this con- 
nection ? I think not. The first dis- 
coverer of the “pollen theory,” as 
here applied, I think means the first 
one who thinks of or suggests that 
pollen is the cause of bee-diarrhca. 
Hold! Such a theory may be false, or 
supposed to be false until it is proven 
| true. 

| Now, let us see who has the best 
‘claim to the priority of the ** pollen 
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theory,” Mr. Heddon or myself. Mr. 
Hutchinson says: *‘Has Mr. F. so 
soon forgotten that Mr. Heddon re- 
— about a yearanda half ago, 
iow he (Heddon) produced Ciarrhcea 
at will. by feeding stores well mixed 
with flour for pollen?’ Has Mr. 
Hutchinson ** so soon forgotten ” that 
I reported, more than three years ago, 
that I had produced bee diarrhoea by 
feeding flour mixed with winter 
stores? If he has, I will ask him to 
turn to Gleanings, Vol. IX, page 189, 
under date of March 14, 1881, the 
article is headed, ** Pollen and _ its 
Relation to Dysentery.”” Now,if he 
will turn to page :72 of the same vol- 
ume, and towards the last of his arti- 
cle, Mr. Heddon writes on May 11, 
188i, “I, this morning, received a 
letter from Mr. Shuck, and he sug- 
gests the idea that vegetable matter 
is the cause of the trouble, ete.” 
Now, notice dates and see who has 
priority, between Mr. Heddon and 
myself. ‘*‘ Honor to whom honor is 
due.” 

In my article referred to in Glean- 
ings. 1 refer to the Robinson letter, 
which letter will be found on page 151 
of the same volume. and to him I 
think the honor is due of first dis- 
covering the * pollen theory.” 


Again, let us turn to Mr. Hutehin- 





the terrible bee-disease, and that it 
would be worth thousands of dollars 
to bee-keepers: and Mr. A. I. Root 
can tell you that I wrote the same, in 
substance, to him about the same 
time. I can name others who I have 
told about the same thing. Now, is 
it not strange that Mr. Pond should 
just happen to‘ put me in mind of 
it,”’ to claim the honor of priority. 

In regard to the Editor’s comments. 
First he says, *“‘Mr. Fradenburg’s 
assertion that he is the discoverer of 
the ** pollen theory ” is. of course, not 
proven—merely asserted.” Of that 
error I have already spoken. Next. 
he says, ‘“‘He only claims to have 
started his experiments * last fall.’ ” 
There again he is inerror. I did not 
state when I had “first started ’’ my 
experiments. If he will turn to page 
308 of Gleanings, for June, 1883, he 
will see my report of a similar ex- 
periment; but in that I did not state 
that 9 nuclei had no pollen, but that 
was the case. [did not claim much 
for that experiment, as that wasa 
mild winter, and for that reason the 
cry would have been raised that I 
could not do it again. or in a cold 
winter. 

I cannot find any report from Mr. 
Heddon on this subject during the 
year 1883. In 1882 I find the flour 
son's article. <A little further on he|experiment only. Now comes tbe 
says, ‘* And why Mr. F. should con- | last question, ** Who first discovered 
sider his the ‘ first’ experiment is be-| and gave to bee-keepers the ‘ cause’ 
yond my comprehension.” I did not | of bee-diarrhcea ?” Away back in 
consider my experiment the “ first,” | my article. already referred to, of 
neither did I say so, norintimate such | March 14, 1881, I gave a very little 
athing. I stated that I had made|evidence in that direction: and at 
such an experiment, and gave the/| that time I asked this question, which 
result. Again he says, ** Mr. F.’s ex-| has never yet been answered in the 
eriment resulted in exactly what|affirmative: ‘Can any 
Messrs. A. B. Mason, Kohnke, Oat-| who reads this show that a single 
man, Heddon, myself, and many/colony of bees has ever had dysen- 
others would willingly have staked | tery when they have had no pollen 
our reputation upon that it would.” |at all?” But the discovery that I 
And what is that? That it shows|base my claim upon, was made on 


that where there is pollen there is | Jan. 31,i‘54,and the report was written | 


diarrhcea, and where there is no pol- | on May 12 and published June 11; and 
len there is no diarrhcea. |Mr. Heddon’s discovery was made 
Why did not Mr. Hutchinson, and | im early spring when he unpacked his 
the many others he speaks of, do| bees—report written June 9% and pub- 
something, as well as Mr. Heddon, to} lished June 25. 
prove what the cause of the disease| Now,if it wasa patentable inven- 
In question is, if they could risk so| tion, and both Mr. Heddon and my- 
much as he says? 
there is no question now before the | same time, the patent laws and rules 
American bee keepers of any greater| would most assuredly award the 
importance than this one of bee-| patent tome. A few words more and 
diarrhea. Again, Mr. H. says, ** But| I have done. My proofs have been 
because Mr. Pond put him (Fraden- | questioned for an illustration: Sup- 


burg) in mind of it, it is simply pre-| pose a mess of potatoes should be | 


a that he should claim the} cooked, and afsenic be put in with 
ionor Of priority.””. To this I will | them and then given to 45 persons to 
say, that from Jan. 31 to the day I| eat, and they should all be taken sick; 
wrote my report, it was searcely ever | then, again, another mess of the same 
out of my mind day or night. [ have} potatoes taken out of the same lot 
been awake many a time more than} should be cooked and given to 14 per- 
half of the night thinking of the|sons, without any arsenic, and they 
subject in all its lights. I think that|should not be sick; now, who is 
Mr. Pond will say that he received a| there among you that will not say at 
friendly note from me, long before| once that it was the arsenic that 
spring, saying that I had found the| caused the sickness? Is not my re- 
cause of bee-disease ; at least I mailed | port a parallel case? But one says 
such a note to him. | that is no poof because bees had been 

Mr. T.S. Russell, Secretary of the | wintered with pollen and no sickness 
Ohio State Cider-Makers’ Association | either. True; but hold on, I have 
of Ada, O., can tell you what I told|taken arsenic into my mouth and 
him while riding in the cars from| swallowed it, and it did not make me 
Dayton to Springfield, last March,| sick either, but that does not prove 
that I had discovered the cause of | that arsenic is not poison. 


bee-keeper | 


Surely, | think | self should apply fora patent at the | 
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I think that bee-keepers owe many 
thanks to Mr. Heddon for his numer- 
ous, valuable articles and good hints 
which he has given them. I do not 
ask for a single item that justly be- 
longs to him, or any one else. I will 
now leave this matter in the hands of 
the many fair-minded bee-keepers of 
our land, and fully trust that they 
will give ** Honor to whom honor is 
due.” 

Port Washington, Ohio. 

[ We give the above article a place 
in the BEE JOURNAL in order for Mr. 
Fradenburg to give the proof of his 
assertion about the discovery of the 
cause of bee-diarrhcea. In reply we 
shall only notice his reference to us 
in the last paragraph but three. We 
based our remarks about his experi- 
ments upon his own article as pub- 
lished on page 374, where he attempted 
to give his proofs; and there he said 
nothing of any experiments being 
made prior to “last fall.” We should 
not be cited to other papers for proof 
when he attempts to give such proof 
in this paper.—ED. ] 

-- 


For the American Bee Journai. 
Honey-Dew— What is it? 


W. C. R. KEMP. 

In the BEE JOURNAL for Aug. 6, 
the Editor cautions honey-producers 
against selling ‘so-called honey- 
dew,’ and warns them, in very 
earnest language, of the damaging 
| effect it will be likely to have on colo- 
}nies which have been so unfortunate 
jas to fill their hives with the vile 
* stuil.”’ 

Nearly all writers on this subject 
designate this mysterious substance 
jas the product of insects called 
|aphide or plant-lice. That it comes 
|\from any such source, Ido not for a 
}moment believe, Prof. Cook to the 
|}contrary notwithstanding. That the 
| Professor may have found plant-lice 
where he found honey-dew I do not 
| dispute ; but does he give satisfactory 
|evidence, or in any way show that 
|these or any other insects produced 
|it? Because both were found on the 
jsame leaf,and at the same time, is 
not evidence that one produced the 
| other, or that one cannot exist with- 
out the other. As well might he say, 
that because a honey-bee and a drop 
of nectar were in the same flower, 
| that the bee produced the nectar. I 
}am no botanist, nor do I make any 
| pretensions to scientific lore, but I 
| ave studied something about this 
| honey-dew, and will give some of the 
‘**reasons for the faith that is in me.” 
| I have seen honey-dew in great 
abundance on the leaves of certain 
trees when under a powerful micro- 
scope, and there were no insects to 
|be discovered. That insects infest 
| the leaves of nearly all kinds of trees 
iand plants, that the leaves of only 
| certain kinds of trees produce honey- 
idew. and also that honey-dew is 
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secreted only 
never in the day, is all well known: 
and if the sun comes up bright and 
hot by 10 a. m., it isall gone, absorbed 
or evaporated. Hence, I conclude 
that honey-dew can be and is produced 
without the aid of insects. 

Well, you ask, ** How is it produced 
and where does it come from?” To 
this question I answer that I believe 
it to be produced through atmospheric 
influences; and if Prof. Cook will 
explain just how the leaf of a tree or 
plant grows, what gives it its shape. 
color, and other characteristics, or 
why one kind of tree contains sweet 
sap. and another bitter or sour, why 
one kind of tree produces sweet fruit 
and another sour—when he does this 
—then the process of the formation 
of honey-dew will be easy of solu- 
tion. 

Honey-dew is formed only upona 
hard, smooth, glazed leaf, such as the 
poplar, oak, and others of like char- 
acter, while it is never found upona 
rough, soft, porous leaf. Why? Be- 
cause the leaf of this kind absorbs it, 
passes through the twigs into the sap, 
and gives the sap of such trees its 
sweet taste ; while the smooth, glazed 
leaf holds it on the surface to be 
licked up by insects, or evaporated by 
the rays of the sun. 

I have often heard farmers say that 
when honey-dew is abundant, that 
‘**sugar-water” will be the sweeter ; 
and soit is. It will be found that 
where there is a superabundance of 
bloom of all kinds covering the earth 
or any particular section of country 
that honey-dew will be more abund- 
ant, and in proportion to the quan- 
tity, the sap of the sugar-tree in the 
spring will yield more syrup. 

In view of these facts, I am led to 
believe that honey-dew is produced 
from the aromatic exhalations of 
flowers and bloom with which the 
earth teemsin the spring and early 
summer under+ certain atmospheric 
influences and conditions; and by 
some unknown process of Nature’s 
mysterious laboratory, is distilled, and 
settles upon the trees, shrubs and 
plants, certain kinds retaining it, and 
others absorbing it. Is not the theory 
here set forth—in so imperfect a man- 
ner—more reasonable, and more 
pleasant to contemplate than to sup- 
pose that so necessary a product as 
honey-dew is the work of insignificant 
insects ? I have some of this stuff, 
‘unworthy the name of honey,” 
mixed with the honey stored in my 
hives this season, and my customers 
say it is the best honey that they have 
ever eaten. My family have eaten 
honey this season that they have not 
relished before. I have no fears of 
any damaging effects on my colonies 
for their having in possession honey- 
dew mixed with other honey. 

Orleans, Ind., Aug. 8, 1884. 


[There are many different kinds 
sweets called ‘* honey-dew,” and if 
that mentioned by Mr. Kemp is so 
nice, itis far different from the vile 
*“ stuff’ which we mentioned as being 
placed on our desk, and all other 
samples which we have seen.—EpD.] 





in the night-time, and | 


no number 
the fabulous supply. 


under 
atmosphere. 


bees were 
(which 
drought) to 
supply, from early dawn until 10 or 11 
a. m. They, worked vigorously and 
rapidly with basswood and 
I soon 


filled up 
sumac, as | 
found that the color of the honey was 
of Orleans molasses, and 
that of the combs when « 
about that of an old brown hat. 
What shall 
as I have in 
store from 600 to 800 pounds? I do 
do not like to sell it. 
and of all things would not feed it 
back to my bees to winter on. 
affected a large 
scope of country, there are doubtless 
hundreds of 
dilemma as myself. 


about that 


not like to eat it, 
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From the Current. 


Song of the Bee. 
ERNEST M'GAFFEY. 


On wings that brush the morning dew, 
I search the meadows over, 

And in my wayward flight L drink 
The breath and life of clover; 

The wine I sip is dew-distilled 
For Summer's busy rover, 

In nectar sweet that dwells within 
The waving fields of clover. 


Through alilthe golden days of June 
A thousand knights were scattered, 
And as they charged adown the fields 
A million shields were shattered. 
A mi'lion shields of clover bloom, 
In meadows bright and sunny. 
Were shattered on their native heath, 
To yield a jar of honey. 


And through the wintry days my hoard 
eaves strange and mystic fancies, 
Before men’s eyes, in gladsome guise, 
The light of Summer dances; 
Beneath a cloudless sky they see 
The clover-fields and tansy 
The sighing woods and velvet moss, 
The violet and pansy. 


The lofty walls of crumbling stone 
Where honeysuc kle $s quiver, 

As inthe breeze they nodding bend 
Toward the tlowing river— 


And springing grass, and rustling leaves, 


That welcome ev'ry comer, 
As in a dream will float along 
And softly whisper—* Summer!” 


-_<-—_-. + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Qualities of ‘‘ Honey-Dew.”’ 


J. A. BAYARD. 





Is it really 


attribute the whole 


result of 


It is seldom 
peculiar 


ever 
conditions of 


in the summer. 
About June 25, I 
was badly 


some other 


supposed; but 


The question comes up: 
do with the honey, 


As the drought 
bee-men in 
If Prof. 


Cook or Prof. 


exact 


Athens, Ohio. 


honey or simply a sac- 
charine watter that exudes from 
leaves of the trees ? 
know, 
the 


the 
Some persons, I 
thing as 
aphide or plant-lice. 
This I hold to be impossible, as the 
whole work appears to be done in the 
night time, and it is found exclusively 
on the upper surface of the leaves of 
the trees, and in Such quantities that 
of insects could furnish 


noticed except 
the 
Just sucha drought as 
we have now passed through, is pro- 
lific of such results, especially when 
it occurs so early 
noticed that my 
diverted from the clover 
smirched by the 
source of 


Ca ype d, was 


the same 


Burrell. or 
both, will give us, through the BEE 
JOURNAL, the 
honey-dew, 
fully received. 


qualities of 
Ithink it would be grate- 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Philadelphia Picnic. 


The train which left the depot on 


| July 26 for Germantown, shortly after 
| the dinner hour, had on board a happy 


band of pleasure-seekers. Large 
baskets packed as full as was possible, 
were stowed away, hearty greetings 
exchanged, and anxious inquiries 
made for such members as had been 
overlooked in the general melee. This 
was the special summer picnic of the 
Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ Association 
bound for the apiary of Vice-President 
Arthur Todd, of Germantown. 

Arriving at the apiary, Mr. Todd 
had all he could do to welcome the 
bee-keepers, who suddenly swarmed 
all around him with a greater buzz 
than ever sounded in his ears before, 
even in swarming time. 

The apiary is situated on the slope 
of the hills rising to great height on 
either side of the stream, the dwell- 
ing-house standing in the centre 
closely surrounded by bee-hives on 
every side, numbering 80 or 90. The 
house itself was as much adapted for 
sight-seeing as the apiary proper ; for 
here were rooms fitted up respectively, 
as work-shop, honey-room, and a 
room where the honey-extractor 
standing prominently in the centre, 
and surrounded by  honey-glasses, 
jars and bottles, uncapping-knives, 
uncapping-cans, comb-buckets, strain- 
ers, and stacks of one-pound jars full 
of honey neatly labeled and ready for 
the market. In the work-shop were 
hives and other fixtures in various 
stages of completion, heaps of hives 
and frames in the flat, cakes of wax 
and sheets of comb foundation, 
smokers and bee-veils, section-boxes 
and other bee-fixtures too numerous 
to mention. The honey-room con- 
tuined mostly extracted honey, which 
was being filled into jars for selling to 
customers. 

Work was at once begun, veils were 
brought forth, the ladies tucked under 
the same with particular caution, and 
the members who “did not minda 
bee-sting at all,” and who regarded a 
bee-veil as superfluous, alike gath- 
ered around the colonies. Hive after 
hive was opened, frames lifted up, 
the queen pointed out, the brood 
carefully looked over, the bees shaken 
and brushed from the combs of sealed 
honey, and soon the extractor was 
whirling out the liquid sweets. All 
seemed to enjoy themselves highly, 
everywhere could the happy faces be 


seen, bending over the hives and 
viewing their teeming population, 
and discussing the relative merits 


and honey-gathering qualities of each 
colony. 

There were preseut bee-keepers from 
the neighboring States of New Jersey 
and Delaware, and from the adjoin- 
ing counties in Pennsylvania. As the 
afternoon advanced, the three-banded 
Italians. of which Mr. Todd possesses 
a magnificent strain, were much ad- 
mired. During all these manipula- 
tions pot one sting was received by 
anybody. 

At 5 p.m. the apiary 
back into its 


had settled 
accustomed peaceful 
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hum, and the bee-keepers were assem- 
bled on the steep cliffs eee | 
theapiary. Here the fore-thought o 
Mr. Todd had provided a long table 


and benches under a grove of trees, | 


also a camp-fire of great logs. 

To the left of the grove, Mr. Todd 
had four acres planted with sun- 
flowers, just opening into bloom, from 


which the bees were already seen to) 


gather honey. Mr. Todd stated that 
he used the leaves as forage for his 
cattle, and intended to utilize the 
seed for feeding his poultry, besides 
giving the bees a chance at the honey 
secretions. To the right were five 
acres recently sown with buckwheat, 
which had not yet made its appear- 
ance above ground. 

Dr. Henry Townsend, President of 
the association, then addressed the 
meeting, making appropriate remarks 
upon the success of the picnic, and 
winding up with a good bee-talk, 


which was listened to with earnest | 
Dora Davidson, a | 
young lady of about 12 summers, re- | 
memory the following | 


attention. Miss 
cited from 
original poem, commemorative of the 
last meeting of the association at the 
apiary of the secretary, F. Hahman, 
Jr., which was held about two weeks 
before : 
A MESSAGE TO THE BEES. 

One eventide, 
At closing of a glorious summer day, 
A band of desperadoes bent their way, 


In zigzag path along the dusty road, 
To harmony's (or Hahman, his) abode. 


What seek they there? 
Their forms are masked, with meek and cringing 


air 
They shun the house, none will an entrance dare; | 


And while the timid whisper, * ['m afraid, 
The hardened ones reply, ** Be not dismayed.” 


With soft accent, 
Then up and spoke our noble President. 
* Comrades assembled here with one intent, 
For deeds of plunder we are here to-night.” 
(Novices now shivered with affright.) 


“ Though small, I wean 
Well armed the foe with poisoned weapon keen 
With which — bravely fight for home and queen; 
And history tells how they have brought disaster 
To many a grave and dignified bee-master.” 


“ Ere I have done, 
I cautiously would say, let every one 
Who would before the setting of yon sun, 
Enrich himself at our weak foe’s expense. 
Enshrouded wait in ambush by the fence.” 


“ Sire! we obey.” 
The thieving band now softly went their way 
To where the peaceful slumbering village lay; 
They hear the busy hum of honest work, 
And ome draw back, as though the task they'd 
shirk. 


Asmodeus-like 
They tear the oof from palace and from hal!l— 
But what is this they hear—a dismal squall! 
“I’m wounded!” “ Help!” Oh, not for any money 
Will Il again steal anybody's honey. 


Next, the baskets were unpacked, 
and soon the long table was covered 
with the good cheer which they con- 
tained ; and the pleasure-seekers sud- 
denly seemed to realize that they 
were truly hungry, for the eatables 
soon disappeared amid rallies of wit 
and good humor. 

As night was now approaching, the 
homeward journey was begun; not. 
however, before the members had 
tendered a vote of thanks to their 
kind Vice-President for his untiring 
attentiveness to insure every comfort 


for his guests, and the trouble he in- | 
curred to make their visit a pleasure. | 


Long will the memory of this.picnic 

be cherished in the hearts of its par- 

ticipants. F. HAHMAN, JR., Sec. 
Dr. H. TOWNSEND, Pres. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Marshall Co., Iowa, Convention. 


The Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at the Court House 
in Marshalltown, Iowa, on July 5, 
1884, with the President, Mr. J. Swift, 
in the chair. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and ap- 
a. The Secretary then read the 
*remium List of the Apiary Depart 
ment of the coming Fair, to be held 
at Marshalltown, on Aug. 26 to 30 in- 
| clusive. 

The Secretary stated that the pre- 
miums offered were not high, for the 
Agricultural Society could only donate 

|$25 to the Apiary Department this 
season. Our great object should not 
be for the money we may obtain in 
premiums, but that we should make 
this one of the most interesting de- 
partments of the Fair, whereby we 
may learn from each other of the 
many wonderful things of this im- 
portant industry; and also excite an 
interest in the general public, which 
will add to the ready sale of our pro- 
ducts. Several present thought that 
it could be made one of the most in- 
| teresting departments of the Fair. A 
| part of the premiums are to be raised 
yy the bee-keepers’ association ; and 
several dollars are already subscribed 
| for that purpose. 
|. The essays were then called for, and 
| the Secretary stated that he had re- 
| ceived an essay from Mr. Putnam, of 
Holland, Iowa, to be read at this 
meeting, as he could not be present. 
The Secretary then read Mr. Putnam’s 
essay on 


MODERN 
KEEPING. 

A good bee-keeper always needs 
skill, but in the changed conditions 
of modern bee-keeping, a different 
kind of skill is needed from that re- 
quired by 
fathers. This is more largely the 
“ase in the West than in the East, 
but truein both places. Formerly it 
was mostly manual skill in the use of 


BEE- 


| 
REQUIREMENTS IN 
| 
} 
| 


box-hive ; but now the apiarist needs 
to know how to adjust his hives and 
care for his bees in order to produce 
the greatest protits. 

Bees properly handled call for little 
manual expertness to manage them ; 


ments, requires a degree of mechani- 
cal skill that a large proportion of our 
bee-keepers do not possess. To com- 
prehend the full extent of this, com- 
pare the modern Langstroth hive 
with the old-fashioned box-hive, or 


one of the present. 
Every careful observer must recog- 


managing and caring for his bees, is 
one of the most potent sources of loss 
to the apiarist. We have known one 
man to care for 100 colonies as 
cheaply as another one would 30 colo- 
nies—the former buying and using 





| only what was really needed, while | 


| the latter bought more than he could 
| use, thinking that the supplies pro- 





our fathers and grand- | 


simple implements, such as the straw- | 
skep, the log-gum, and the common | . 
| queen if we have one at hand, w 


but to manipulate the present imple- | 


the old-fashioned Langstroth to the | : 
| see that they have plenty of brood and 


nize the fact that the lack of skill in| 


is wealth,” is an old adage, but it does 


not apply to apiculture with more 
force than to any thing else; and to 
be too economical does not pay any 
better than being too extravagant. 
Using only what is needed, and no 
more, will produce the best results. 


According to appointment, Mr. J. 
W. Sanders then read the following 
essay, entitled 


THE NECESSITIES OF MODERN BEE- 
KEEPING. 


To become successful bee-keepers 
we must post ourselves well on the 
many things relating to the *“ busy 
bee.”’ In order to do this, we need to 
procure some good books on this sub- 
ject, written by practical bee-keepers 
who have made this great and wonder- 
ful study of the honey-bee a life work; 
and who are able to give us many 
invaluable and instructive lessons, 
showing how to become successful in 
apiculture. 

Another necessity is some good bee- 
paper published in the interests of 
bee-culture, by which we may keep 
ourselves posted of the many inter- 
esting things which are connected 
with this great industry. 

We think that the first thing in 
order to become successful, is to use 
a hive that is plain, cheap, simple of 
construction, and easy to manipulate 
for all purposes. We want a hive 
which contains movable frames in the 
brood-chamber, and one that is simi- 
lar to the other hives in the same 
apiary. Then we can exchange the 
combs or frames from one to another 
whenever necessary, which we find is 
often the case where we have a num- 
ber of colonies to look after. A mov- 
able-frame hive also allows us the 
privilege of examining a colony when- 
ever it is necessary. 

Where we allow natural swarming, 
it is best that we examine the colony 
in about two weeks after he first 
swarm has been cast,and see that it 
contains a laying queen; andif it 
does not, we can give them a comb 
from another hive containing eggs 
and brood, or else give them a — 

ich 
will save much valuable time. By 
this means we often save a valuable 
colony of bees, which, without this 
assistance, would in a short time 
dwindle down, and perhaps finally be 
destroyed by the moth. We say that 
the worms have destroyed some of 
our colonies of bees, when the truth 
is, it became queenless and then bee- 
less, and then the moths took pos- 
session. 

I think it necessary to examine col- 
onies late in the honey season, and 


young bees for the coming winter ; 
and if they do not, empty combs or 
frames may be inserted in the centre 
of the hive, and thereby obtain plenty 
of young brood, thus preventing 
‘* spring dwindling.” 

At this stage of the season we will find 
the extractor a good thing, for we can 
empty some of the combs which are 
full of honey, and place them in the 
centre of the hive, and by this means 


‘duced the desired results. *‘ Economy! obtain some good honey, as well as 
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plenty of young bees for the coming | more in which the bees were working; |a committee to assist the Superin- 


winter. 

Auother important article for a pro- 
gressive bee-keeper to possess, 1s a 
good bee-smoker—an article 


The question, ‘‘ How do you capture 


he. mp being about ready to|tendent of the Apiary Department at 
| take off. 
| 


| the Fair. 
| The subject for the next meeting is 


after | the queen ?” was asked him. Answer: |*‘ Fall and Winter Care of Bees.” 


once using, he will not do without.| As she comes out, if he is at hand | Adjourned to meet at Marshalltown, 
To be successful we want plenty of | when the swarm issues; and if by | lowa, on Oct. 4, 1884, at 10:30 a. m. 


empty hives in readiness for the in- 


the one already in use. It is also well 
to have our surplus arrangements 
previously prepared, for we may need 
them when we do not have them at 
hand, and thus be compelled to use 
any old box for the surplus honey, in- 
stead of the nice and neat sections 
which are more convenient to use, 
and more attractive to the buyer. I 
have not attempted to give all the 
necessities of the apiary, but of others 
I leave each bee-keeper to judge for 
himself. 


Discussions of questions being next | 


in order, the President asked, “Is it 
advisable to put empty combs into 
the centre of the hive ?”’ 

J. W.Sanders: Yes; if the central 
combs are full of brood, one or two 
combs ata time may be added near 
the center, to an advantage; or if you 
do not have combs, empty frames may 
be added, and you are sure to get nice 
straight combs built. I hada num- 


ber of combs built that way last sea- | 
son, and they were generally clear | 


from drone cells. 

“Why do queens enter the surplus 
receptacles?’ Mr. Cover said, for 
want of room in the brood-chamber. 


Mrs. Van Meter said that she had one | 
colony which had all drone brood and | 


no sign of worker brood, and asked, 
why isit? Mr. Cover and the Secre- 
tary made a few remarks, stating that 


it was queenless, and was occupied | 


by a fertile worker, which always pro- 
duced drones. The brood of a fertile 
worker is easily detected, for the 
worker cells, when capped, instead of 


being smooth, are very uneven; and | 


you will find eggs laid without any 


regularity, many cells being missed, | 


and others with several eggs in them. 


As a remedy, uniting it with some| : 
|always gets his price. 


other colony, or giving it a queen, or 
means of rearing one, were advised. 
The subject of ‘‘Summer Care of 
Bees ” was then discussed. Mr. Cover 
said that he worked for honey and not 
increase ; that he begun in the spring 
with 58 colonies; and that he stimu- 
lated early breeding by feeding rye 
flour and oatmeal until plenty 
natural pollen appeared. By this 
means his bees get through with 


| seemed to  eege 


| 
of | 
| scared about 


)any means he should fail, he hives 
crease, then we will not be compelled | them in a box kept for the purpose, | 
to use hives which are not similar to | 


shakes them out upon a sheet, and 
tries it again. 

On the subject 
hiving bees, Mr. 
very good instructions 


of swarming and 
which a 


G. W. Calhoun: * How late is it ad- 
visable to put in comb foundation ?” 


President: As long as the honey 
season lasts. The President then 


being called upon to give his methods, 
said that he began in the spring with 
7 colonies, and now has 14. His bees 
are doing well. He uses comb foun- 
dation; in the first place he used 
whole sheets, but now uses parts of 
sheets, and finds that the bees worked 
it out and made nice, straight combs. 
He had filled the whole space in the 
sections, but in the future would use 
only a little as comb-guides. He does 
not expect tocome up to Mr. Cover 
this season. He thinks that exposure 


to the air hurts honey, and would like | 


to hear what Mr. Cover thinks of it, 
Mr. Cover said that it makes some 
difference. He closes the entrances 
to his boxes by pasting something 
over them. 

The question, ‘“Where do you keep 
honey,’’ was answered, ‘‘In a dry 
place, the dryer the better ”’ 

The President further said: We, 
as bee-keepers, want to pay some at- 
tention to the sale of our honey. In 
the first place, we want to have itina 
good shape to suit the market, and 
every thing neat and clean, for the 
appearance will help to sell it. We 
must not be in too great a hurry to 
sell, but wait until there is a demand, 
and hold out for good prices. 

Mr. Cover, on honey sales, said that 
he sells when the price suits him, and 
always holds out fora good price on 
first-class honey in good shape, and 
i He pays no 
attention to an inferior article in poor 
shape and low price; for he finds that 
buyers prefer the good honey to the 

oor, and are willing to pay for it. 
le sells comb honey at 20 cents per 
pound, and does not produce any ex- 
tracted. 

Mr. Cover further said: Do not be 
our honey crop, for 
there may be acrash to it like there 


swarming early, and are ready for the | Wa8 last season, and get no fall honey. 


honey harvest. His first swarm issued 
on May 14, and the last one on June | 


5. He had 34 swarms by May 24, and | 
had saved only 11 swarms. He said | 
that he works it in this way: When| 
the tirst swarm issues, he destroys | 
the queen, and the swarm returns to | 
the parent colony. When second | 
swarms issues, he captures the queens 

and returns the swarms, or else unites | 
two or three swarms. 


There may something else happen so 
that the crop for the season may be 
short; therefore, I would advise all to 
hold out for paying prices. 

Mr. Wickersham: ‘“ How do you 
get the bees out of the boxes ?” 

Auswer: When the honey season is 
good, put the boxes intoa shed and 
let the bees go out themselves. If 
the season is poor, place them ina 


At the same| dark room and give a ray of light. 


time he gives plenty of surplus room. | Boxes to be taken off in the morning. 


He has some Langstroth hives which 
have on three sets of ay age boxes. 
Up to this date, July 5, 


| that we did not record, 
1e had taken | G. 


Many other good things were said, | 
By motion, 


W. Calhoun. G. W. Reeler and 


J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 
JOSEPH SwirFr, Pres. 


| 


_-—_-- 


For the American Bee Journal 


Cover gave -— | Hints about the Michigan State Fair. 


H. D. CUTTING. 


The Michigan State Agricultural 
Society have furnished a fine building 
for the ** Bee-Keepers’ Department,” 
(size 48x32 feet) on an improved plan, 
and it is hoped and expected that the 
bee-keepers of Michigan and sur- 
rounding States will turn out and 
crowd it. We know that several of 
our prominent apiarists are preparing 
to make a very large exhibit ; in fact, 
we have every reason to think that it 
will be the largest and finest exhibi- 
tion ever held at any State Fair. 

The Premium List is very large, 
amounting to $300. The judging is to 
be done by an expert employed for 
this department. This is a new fea- 
ture, and I trust that it will give the 
best of satisfaction. Exhibitors feel- 
ing the importance of vur exhibitions 
are now making application for space, 


}and we also expect several lady ex- 


hibitors. 

Asa place of interest to bee-keep- 
ers, I know of nothing that will give 
you as much satisfaction as to attend 
our State Fair. You will seea great 
many new appliances that will help 
you. I know of several important 
implements used quite extensively by 
bee-keepers that were first thought of 
by seeing something on exhibition in 
our department. A great many arti- 
cles will be on exhibition that have 
never been placed there before. We 
are to have a comb-foundation ma- 
chine making foundation during ex- 
hibition hours. 

Application for space, Premium 
List, or any information connected 
with this department, should be made 
to me. 

Clinton, Mich. 


_-_——- - 


t= The Western New York and 
Northwestern Pennsylvania  Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
semi-annual meeting at Jamestown, 
N. Y.,on Sept.1 and 2. A general 
invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers. W. A. SHEWMAN, Sec. 


-_-——_-- 


ge The Ohio bee-keepers will hold 
meetings in which they will have 
lectures, essays, and reports from bee- 
keepers, during the Ohio State Fair, 
which will be held at Columbus, O., 
Sept. 1 and 5 inclusive. All interested 
in bee-culture are cordially invited 
toattend. CC. M. Krnespury, Sec. 

Dr. I. Besse, Pres. 


-_-—~— + «+ 


« Letters for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 


Off 200 five-pound boxes, and had 300' Mrs. J. M. Van Meter were appointed | from items of business. 
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ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. | 


Rules for this Department. 


THE AMERICAN 





1. Give your name and post-office address. 
2. Be brief, and to the point. 

3. Send no simple questions, such as are 
answered in the bee-books. 

4. Ask only such questions as are of | 
general interest. 

5. This department is not intended for 
advertising any one’s wares — therefore 
questions concerning the manufacture of | 
goods for sale are not appropriate. | 

6. Direct all questions to the editor | 

THOS. G. NEWMAN, | 
925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


How to Winter Bees. 


I have 5 colonies of bees, and am in 
doubt about the best manner of win- 
tering them. If I should put them 
into the cellar under my house, will 
they affect the health of the family 
living immediately overhead ? 

W. M. CARR. 

Bradford, N. H., Aug. 1. 1884. 


ANSWER.—There is a diversity of 
opinions regarding in-door vs. out- 
door wintering. My own opinion is, 
that when we have the inside of the 
hive in proper wintering condition, or 
perhaps I may say in any condition, 
in-door wintering is safest for the 
latitude in which you live, taking one 
winter with another. No, the bees 
will not affect the health of your 
family. 


Transferring Bees. 


1. How would you _— successfully 
transfer bees from a common to a 
Langstroth hive ? 

2. What would be a reasonable 

rice to pay for acolony of common 
ees ? C. W. CASTLE. 


Prairie City, Il. 


ANSWERS.—1. My answer in full to 
the question will be found on page 
367, BEE JOURNAL for 1883. 

2. That all depends upon the season, 
the time of year, the blood of the| 
bees, the distance from home, how 
badly you need them, how heavy and | 
large the hive is, how straight its | 
combs are (if you mean to transfer 
them by the old method), and a whole 
lot of other things too numerous to} 
mention. With a view of throwing | 
some light upon this subject, I will | 





hive and best bees, $5.00; box-hive 
and common bees $4.00. If bought 
in the autumn, deduct from the above 
prices 25 per cent. In any case, if the 
colony contains a tested queen to 
breed from, add $2.00. 








Immense Honey Crop in California 

July was a very busy month for the 
bee-keepers of Southern California. 
Honey was taken out of the hives by 
the tons. I estimate the honey crop 
of these five southern counties at 
10,000 tons. During the month of 
July I took out 15,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey at one of my apiaries 
of 75 colonies; and will yet take at 
least 1,000 pounds more. The honey 
which I took was well ripened in the 
hive, almost every frame being well 
sapped ; and the honey was so thick 
that it was difficult to extract it. 
This is one.of our good years for 
honey. The yield is large,and the 
honey is of most excellent quality. 

J. E. PLEASANTS. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Aug. 3, 1884. 


| Honey Crop a Failure Here. 


The honey crop in this county 
(Jersey) isa failure. From inquiries 
made among bee-keepers, I do not 
think the average will exceed 12 lbs. 
per colony, spring count ; and there is 
no prospect of a fall crop, as it is very 
dry here, and also very cold for the 
time of year. Bees in this section 
will have to be fed in order to bring 
them through the winter. 

H. D. EDWARDs. 

Delhi, Ill., Aug. 8, 1884. 


Crop all that could be Desired. 


I have, perhaps, the greatest yield 
of honey on record, 480 pounds to the 
colony, spring count. Now, provided 
we get a good fall crop, my yield, per 
colony, will be all that could be 
desired, will it not ? 

C. A. WHEELER. 

Selma, Texas, Aug. 2, 1884. 


The Worst Honey Season, so Far. 


his is the poorest honey season 
ever experienced here ; less honey and 
less increase. The quality of the 
honey is fair. 


give a list of values of full colonies | White clover did not 
according to what I consider them | yield as well as it did last year. Bass- 
worth in a locality like this, and in| wood bloomed sufticiently to giveusa 
the hands of one who knows how, or|fair yield, but just while it was in 
is trying to learn how to properly | blossom, a steady cold northern breeze 
manage them. I will give prices of| lowered the temperature below the 
good, average, healthy colonies with | point of nectar secretion, and the bees 
good fertile queens 
condition on the first day of May. A | they required to carry them through 
colony of well-bred bees in a modern |the dearth which followed. Now, 
hive, with good straight combs, and | just as buckwheat is out, and boneset 
with but little or no drone cells, the|is opening, it is so unprecedentedly 
colony going with the body of the|cold that we fear a frost to night, 
hive only, with cover, or if wire-cloth | though the sun shines brightly all 
cover, no wood cover, is worth $8.00; day. Much of this state of affairs is 
common bees (same) $7.00; poorer | quite general, and all we can hope for 
combs and common bees, $6,00 ; box- | as an offset, is that it will tend to give 


j 
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|us something nearer old-time prices 


and ready demand for our product. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac. Mich.. Aug. 8, 1884. 
Wild Sensitive-Plant. 
Enclosed find a slip of plant that 


| grows all along the railroad here, and 


my bees have Jeft the buckwheat and 
gone to this. It iscovered with them. 


| Please let me know through the BEE 


all in normal} gathered scarcely more from it than | 


JOURNAL the name of it, and if it is 
a good honey-plant. 
J. L. COMSTOCK. 
Sac City, lowa, Aug. 7, 1884. 


[This is the wild sensitive-plant 
(Cassia chamechrista), and an exéel- 
lent honey-producer. It grows in 
great quantity all over our part of the 
country, in land not toodry, and could 
easily be cultivated from seed.—T. J. 
BURRILL. | 


Large Crop of Basswood Honey. 


From 90 colonies I extracted 5,000 
pounds of basswood honey, which was 
gathered in 11 days. I have taken 
from 80 colonies, spring count, 7,200 
pounds of extracted honey, and’ 1,200 
pounds of comb honey; but now no 
honey is being gathered, or at least a 
very little, and bees are killing drones. 

Bb. F. LIrrve. 

Brush Creek, Iowa, Aug. 12, 1884. 


Desiring Progress. 

In this section there are several 
parties who keep bees, but it is pretty 
much on the old plan, and we wish 
more light on the subject. I have 27 
colonies, but do not get as much sur- 
plus as I should. I intend giving 
more attention to bees from this time 
on. W.S. BARTON. 

Washington, Ind., Aug. 11, 1884. 


Loosestrife. 


I enclose a small sample of a flower 
which the bees here are now working 
on. Will you kindly give me the 
name of it, as lam trying to keep an 
account of the date. etc., of the tlora 
of this section. Our horse-mint has 
made another complete failure this 
season, and the demand for honey is 
in advance of the supply. I have 
sold extracted at 10 cents and comb 
at 15 cents per pound. 

FRED F. ROCKWELL. 

Leonard, Texas, Aug. 3, 1884. 


[Loosestrife (Lythrum alatum).—T. 

J. BURRILL. | 
jection 

gt The summer meeting of the 
Mahoning Valley, O., Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Newton 
Falls, O., on Friday, Aug. 29, 1884. 
All interested are requested to be 
present. C. R. PAGE, Sec. Pro tem. 

nimteciniliadidcisaliaiait san 4 

© The Union Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation of Western Iowa will meet 
in Dexter, lowa, on the second Satur- 
day in September, at 9:30a.m. This 
Association is doing a good work, and 
bee-men in Western and Central Iowa 
would do well to avail themselves of its 
benefits. M. E. Darby, Sec. 











"Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following yom 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
ress money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 


letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
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é ‘Counts a Local Heaey acy Market. | Bingham eweiier 


may besent for amounts less than one | 


dollar. Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


| prices. 


We wish to impress upon every one | 


the necessity of being very specific, 


and carefully tostate what yd desire | $15.00 
1ey live | 
near one post oflice, and get their mail | 


for the money sent. Also, if t 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


g@ When writing to this office on 
business, our correspondents should 
not write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can 
be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. The edi- 
torial and business departments are 
separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 


& It must be understood that, 
should an advertiser desire to cance] 
an unexpired contract, he can do so 
only by paying regular rates for the 
number of insertions his advertise- 
ment has had. 


@ In reply to many correspondents 
let us say that we take any kind of 
postage stamps as money, but coins 
should never be sent by mail, as it en- 
dangers the loss of the letter either 
by thieves, or else breaks through the 
envelope and is lost in that way. 

Gg We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheetfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 


-_-—_~— - « 


Apiary Dicttie~Sew Edition. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. The 
prices will hereafter be as follows 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 | 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 25) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 1 50) 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


- ~~ 


eS — not let your numbers of the | 
BEE JOURNAL for 1884 be lost. 
best way to preserve them is to 
cure a binder and put them in. 
are very valuable for reference 


ro- 








| bee-keeper who scatters them). 


Now 
Markets in every 
city. Wide - 
should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else 
the pamphlets on ‘‘ Honey as 
and Medicine,” 
plentifully all over the territory they 


village, 


is the time to create Honey | 
town and | 
awake honey producers | 


Food | 
and scatter them | 


can supply with honey, and the result | 


will be a demand that will readily take 
all of their crops at remunerative 
The prices for “* Honey as Food 
and Medicine ” are as follows: 


ver doz., 40 cts: 
00 will be sent 

or 1000 
On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” ete., 
(giving the name and address — 
This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 


Single copy 5 cts,; 
per hundred, $2.50. 
postpaid for $10.00 ; 


| and expense—enabling him to dispose 


The | Canadian 


of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


> To give away a copy of ‘* Honey 
as Food and Medicine ”’ to every one who 
buys a package of honey, will sell almost 
any quantity of it. 


-_-——_-- 


Convention Hand-Book. 


lis a nice Pocket Companion for 
bee-keepers. It is beautifully printed 
on toned paper, and bound in cloth— 
price 50 cents. 
It contains a copy of a model 
Constitution and By-Laws” for the 
formation of Societies for Bee-Keep- 
ers—a simplified manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law and Rules of Order for 
the guidance of officers as well as 
members, a blank form for making 
statistical reports—a Programme 
of questions for discussion at 
such meetings—model Premium Lists 
for Fairs which may be contracted or 
enlarged, and then recommended to 
ithe managers of adjacent County or 
District Fairs—32 blank leaves for 
jotting down interesting facts, ete. 
We haveaimed to make it suitable for 
| any locality, and a book that will com- 
mend itself to every bee-keeper in the 
English-speaking world. 
We have had some bound in Russia 
| leather, with colored edges—price 60 
cents. 
We will supply them by the dozen at 
25 per cent. discount, post-paid. 


_-—— - « 


Gg For $2.75 we will supply the 
Weekly BEEK JOURNAL one year, and 
| Dzierzon’ s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 


|paper covers; or the a BEE 
JOURNAL and the book for $1.75. Or, 

bound in cloth, with W eekly, $3.00: 
with the Monthly, $2.1 0. 





| _—<——-_—.- 


g® A Canadian wishes us to state 
in the BEE JOURNAL. whether we take 
money for 
We do; 


books. and for fractions of a 


hey dollar, Canadian postage stamps may | 


be sent. 


for | 


| A. Towner. The 


subscription or | 


MARENGO, ILL., June 18, 1884. 
The Doctor Subdues All.—Mr. = Be 
BINGHAM, Dear Sir:—I've used the “‘Doctor”’ 
till its all daubed up with bee-glue, and al- 


| though at first sight I thought I did not like 


anything so large, I could not now be induce d 
except by the direst poverty, to do with an 
thing smaller. As a matter of “economy” 
I much prefer the “ Doctor” to any of the 
cheaper smoke Ts, of which I have worn out 
several. The * Doctor” has entirely cured 
me, so that I am now a Bingham man, as my 
wife alw ays has been. If the somewhat 
vague remark in your letter means that 
nothing was charged for the Smoker sent, 
except the reading of your letter, I shall be 
very glad of another “Doe tor’ * for the money 
sent, so that my wife won't take mine from 
me. Bees just booming on — clover. 
ours Truly, ©. C. MILLER. 


WoOODARD’S LANDING, Wasu. Ter. 
The Best Smoker. —'I'o BINGHAM & 
HETHERINGTON, Abronia, Mich., Dear Sirs: 


—Find enclosed money for % Conqueror 
Smokers, which ple ase send per mail—one to 
each, Dr. Balch, J. M. Louderback, and H. 


Conqueror is the 
Smoker I ever used. Respectfully, 
May 17, 1884. H. HASTINGS. 


best 


DRESDEN, TEX., May 
Conquer the * Cyps.”—T. F. 
Abronia, Mich., Dear Sir: — Enclosed find 
$1.75, for which please send, per mail, one 
“Conqueror Smoker” to Major H. A. High, 
Waxahachie, Tex. He bought a Cyprian 
Queen from me, and the Bees have worsted 
the old gentleman. I told him that the Con- 
queror Smoker would conquer the ‘ Cyps,” 
as I had tried one for two years, and “it 
never failed.”” Respectfully, 
B. F. 


28, 1884. 
BINGHAM, 


CARROLL, 


BoRODINO, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 
Cyprians Conquered—A!! summer long 
it has been “‘ which and tother”’ with me and 
the Cyprian colony of bees I have—but at 
last | am “‘boss."’ Bingham’s Conqueror 
Smoker did it. If you want lots of smoke 
just at the right time, get a Conqueror Smo 

ker of Bingham. Respectfully, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..344 inch..$2 00 
Conqueror smoker( wide shield) 3 = 175 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 ree 
Plain smoker .. ae " 100 
Little Wonder smoker 1% 65 
Bingham & Hetherins gton Hone y Knife, 
2 inch A pa ia ve ae 
TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, P. M., « 
BINGHAM & HETHERING TON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 
Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within tv-o weeks thereafter on your 
label notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a continual statement of account. 
« We can supply photographs of 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the Bern of 
5 cts. each. 


' Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, at 2 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF ‘THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., Aug. 18, 1884 § 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—The demand for extracted is fair, 


and to all appearances, gradually proving, It | 
There is a/| 


brings 64@9c per pound on arrival. 
smali demand for comb honey, but we had small 
Offers only, and a good deal could be sold. It 
brings l4c per pound on arrival. 

BEESW AX—Offerings plentiful at 30@32c on 
arrival. ’. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 

NEW YORK. 

HONEY—Sales of comb honey continue slow. 
As yet there are no arrivals of this season's crop. 
We have received several! smal! shipments of new 
extracted honey, which sold readily. For prices 
on this year’s crop, we quote: 
16@ isc; fancy white, 2-ib., 15@16c; fair to good, 1 
and 2-ib., 12@14c; fancy buckwheat, 1-ib., 12@13c; 
2-lb., Ll@ize. Extracted, white clover, in kegs or 
swall barrels, 844@9c; dark grades, 7@7¢c. 

BEESW AX—Prime yellow, 3'x@32Cc. 

Avioc AUL & HILDRETH, 34 Hudson St. 


BUSTON, 

HONE Y.—New honey is coming in, and selling 
at l6@18c. for best white | and 2-pound sections. 
New extacted, 8@9c. Honeyin unglassed sections 
sells the most weneny. Old comb honey all gone. 

SKSW AX—35 
BLAKE ‘< RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
CHICAGO. 

HONEY—tThe demand for comb is very light. 
The retuilers have bought a little during this 
month; but say that they du not have any call for 
it at present. Prices range from 12@1c per pound 
for the different sized frames and style of pack- 
ages. ‘There is a continued dullness in extracted. 
Some 0: the new crop is on sale. 

BEESWAX~—Is dull, and 25c for dark, with 30@ 
82e for yellow, is the range of prices. 

RK. A. BORNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Receipts are liberal, and stocks are 
accumulating in the hands of receivers. In other 
words, the market is crowded with sellers, and 
there are practically no buyers. Itis hardly nec- 
essary to add that the market is decidedly weak. 
White to extra white comb. 12@13c; dark to good, 
9@1ic; extracted, choice to extra white, 5@54ec; 
dark and candied, 4c. 

BEESW AX— Wholesale, 25c. 

STEAKNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY—¥ ancy white comb, }¢-!b. sections, 20c; 
fancy white comb, 1-1lb. sections, I8c, fancy white 
comb, 2-lb. sections, l17c; choice white comb, Ic 
per |b. less, and lower grades in proportion. Ex- 
tracted 7@xc, according to quality. 

In funcy comb honey the style of package has as 
much to do with it asthe honey itself. and bee- 
keep rs will look to their interests by putting their 
honey ae. ‘in the most attractive shape possible. 

BEES W AX—Nominal, 30@35c per Ib. 

JEROME TWICHELL, 514 Walnut Street 


8ST. LOUIS. 

HONKY — Steady; demand and supply both 
small. Comb, 12@14c per lb., and strained and ex- 
tracted 6@6\c. 

BEESW AX—Firm at 32@32c. for choice. 

W.'T. ANDERSON & Cvu., 104 N. 3d Street. 
CLEVELAND. 

HONKY—The honey market seems to be im- 
proving, so that there isa larger demand. Best 1- 
Ib. sections were sold in quantity at iI6c;in a 
amal! way 17c is occasionally obtained, but i6c 
wou d be the more reliable quotation; 2-!bs., best 
white, 14@15¢; second quality slow at 10@12c. 
Extracted slow at 8@9c. 

BEESW AX —3ve. 

C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—We quote comb honey in 2 Ib. sections, 
15c; extracted, 7@7¢c. 

GEO. W. MEADE & CO., 213 Market St. 


-_——~—— + < - _ 


The semi-annual meeting of 
the Fayette County Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Brush Creek, 
Iowa, on Sept. 9, 1884. This is to be 
a basket 1? held in the yard and 
lawn of F. Little. All who are 
interested are invited toattend. Come 
with your baskets well-provided, and 
we will have a 2 day of enjoy- 
ment. . F. LITTe, Sec. 


Fancy white, 1-lb., | 
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‘To Kentucky Bee- Keepers. 


The president and managers of the 
Southern Exposition at Louisville, 
Ky., have appointed the following 
committee to solicit bees and honey 
for exhibition at the Exposition: N. 
P. Allen, G. W. Demaree, Dr. E. 
Drane, W. Williamson, and J. T. 
Connelley. 

The committee have fixed the time 
for the exhibition of bees and honey 
on Sept. 4,5,and 6. The committee 
vannot say that premiums will be 
offered, but will say that if no pre- 
miums are offered. that medals, diplo- 
mas or ribbons will be given for the 
following: Best comb honey in ship- 
jing condition, not less than 24 lbs. ; 
est extracted honey in shipping con- 
dition, not less than 24 lbs ; best dis- 
play of honey; best colony of Italian 
ees and queen in observatory hive; 
best display of bees and queens ex- 
hibited in observatory hives. We 
hope all bee-keepers in the State will 
take an interest in the exhibition. 

It is contemplated having an ad- 
journed meeting of the State Society 
on Sept. 5, at the Exposition, and 
that the bees and honey exhibited at 
the State meeting at Eminence, will 
be sent * the E xposition at Louis- 
ville. . P. ALLEN, Chr’n Com. 


tt The date for holding the next 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, in the city of 
Rochester, N. Y.. bas been fixed for 
Oct. 28, 29 and 30,1884. At the last 
meeting of the Northeastern Bee- 
Association a committee was 





Keepers’ 
appointed to secure a Hall and make 
other necessary arrangements for this 
meeting. Knowing the men who 
compose this committee, we can as- 
sure all who are interested, that the 
matter is in good hands, and that 
everything wiil be arranged for one 
of the best meetings ever held by the 
Society. Rochester is one of the 
finest cities in the United States, and 
this should be an enjoyable meeting 
for all who are interested. We hope 
soon to announce a complete pro- 
gramme. ’%. ©. MILLER, Sec. 
L. C. Roor, Vice-Pres. 


Young Men!—Read This. 


THe VouTatic BELT Co , of Marshall, Mich., 
oper to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOL- 
TAIC BELT and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
on trial for thirty days, ta men (young or 
old) afflicted with nervous debility, 
vitality and 
troubles. 


loss of 
manhood, and all kindred 
Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, and many other diseases. Com- 


plete restoration to health, vigor and man- | 


hood guaranteed. No risk is incurred, as 
thirty days trial is allowed. 
once for illustrated pamphlet free. 6Dly 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


(SECOND TO NONE 
BY RETURN MAIL. 


Also, Syrian and Carniolan queens, mated with 
Untested queens of either race, | 


Italian drones. 
$1.00; tested queens of either race, $2.00. Special 
rates on large orders. Circular free. Send postal 
f . %. KNICK ERBOC ‘Ken, 
PINE PLAINS, N. 


Write them at | 


'BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE: 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


11,000 SOLD SINCE (876. 


12th Theusand Just Out! 
llth Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
2,000 Seld the past Year. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the ath edition. the whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1 25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. 4. COOK, Author and Publisher, 

State Agricultural College, LANSING, MICH. 

IsC7t 20D 12t 
am YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS FOR MY 

20-page Price List of Italian, Cyprian and 
Holy Land Colonies. Nuclei, Queens and — 


Seba H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co. Pa 
1884. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1884. 
(Sunny Side Apiary,) 

Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, Nuclei, 
EXTRACTORS, COMB FOUNDATION, &c. 
24D10t Address, Sunny y Side Apiary NAPA, CAL. 


BEESWAX. 


I pay 28c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. ‘To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

ALFRED H. NEWNAN, 


923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Notice This! 


After Aug. 20, I will send by return mail a 
beautiful tested Syrian or Italian Queen, and one 
of my combined Drone and Queen Traps, or a 
copy of the Bee-Keepers’ Handy Book, on receipt 
of $2.00; without book or trap, $1.50 each. War- 
ranted Queens, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.50; 12 for $10. 
Select tested, $3.00. Safe arrival guaranteed, by 
mail HENRY ALLEY, 

B3Atf Ww ENHAM, MASS. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT and CLEAN. 
The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Amy one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 
For Monthly Bee Journal 
For Weekly Bee Journal 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, ill. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 

D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 


HOOPESTON, ILL. 


1ABtf 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement | in another column. 


Po re wert a: 
{ W.C.PELHAM..: 
—\\ MAYSVILLE. KY = 


_STANY 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


| Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 


ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


aj APIARIST WANTED. 


He must be of good character, and thoroughly 
qualified to build up and manage a large apiary in 
a good location, for an interest therein. Address, 
giving tull particulars, BEE-KEEPER, ere 
St., New Orleans, La. Alt 
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Syrian-Albino Queens | 


My new Strain AHEAD of all. They 
build beautiful, straight Combs, without 
Separators, and are UNEXCELLED as 
workers. Reared by Alley’s method. 


Select-Tested, to breed from ........ $3.00 | 

Untested ..... eRe 5 Te 
Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 

30 Att New Philadelphia, Ohio. 







a week at home. $5.00 outfit free. Pay | 
absolutely sure. No risk. Capita! not re- 
quired. Reader, if you want business at | 

i 





which persons of either sex, young or old, 
can make great pay all the time they 
work, with absolute certainty, write for 
—_ on to H. HALLETT & Co., Portiand, Maine. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-wells,4 to 16 square feet tc 












Y AN <- 


ESTEY 
ORGAN 


‘The Best in the World. 160,000 
already made. in buying of us or 
through our Agent, you deal direct 
with the manufacturer. Write for Cat- 
alogue of ESTEY and CAMP & CoO. 
ORCANS, Decker Bros., Mathushek, 
Simpson, Estey & Camp, and Camp & 








| 
the pound. Circular and samples free | 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, | 

Sprout Brook, Mont.Ca,N.Y¥. | 











for the working class. Send 10 cents | ; . “« {38 
for postage, and we wil! mail you free, 

a royal, valuable box of sample goods - ae staan 
that will put you in the way of making 


GS ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


more money in a few days, than you 
ever thought possible at any business. 
Capital not required. Wewill start you. You can 
work a! the time or in spare time only. The work 
is universally adapted to both sexes, young and 
old. You can easily earn from 5) centsto $5every | 
evening. That all who want work may test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; to all 
peng ure ~y well en bi pple to pay for 
the trouble of writing us ‘ull particulars. direc- A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes will be made by | and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
those who give their whole time to the work. Great | table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
yur hee absolutely sure. Don’t ootee Start now. | horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
ee STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
y horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
#25 West Madison Street. CHICAGO, ILI... 


Prices Reduced. Ma 


Owing to a decline in the price of | Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Beeswax there will. hereafter, be a — 
IN EW 


ee HONEY PAILS 


5 cents per pound 
The accompanying illus- 


on all orders for Comb Foundation, 
trations show a nest of pails 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on Bceipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 






ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


3 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ils. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 
976 and ¥7s Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
® Send 0c. for Practical Hints to Beo-Keepers. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 





Mwith the sides tapering, for 
marketing extracted honey. 
The covers are deep and the 
pails are made with special 
reference to filling them for 
the retail honey-trade. They 
are made in a superior 
manner and are quite 
attractive in appearance, 
when filled and nicely 
labeled. 

4h. 7h. 13D. 
Per d0z.$1.25 $1.60 $2.00 
Per 100 8.00 10.00 14.50 

A. H. NEWMAN, 

CHICAGO - - ILL. 





Dadant’s F oundationF actory, wholesale 
| and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 
f , Loc AL RE PORTERS WANTED. 
SE | Wewantun agent and local sepesees. in every 
wCsp ay ‘ , |} community to represent City and Country 
DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, | and furnish us from time to time such facts as we 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, = | require. Send co for es and 
: . full particulars regarding services and compensa- 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. | tion. “Address, Will C. Turner & Co., Publishers 
| *Olty and Country,” Columbus, Ohlo. 
| 24A18t 
| 


1 TALIAN QUEENS, DADANT FOUN- 
dation, and o= lies. —It will pay you to 
PFs SMITH, Smyrna, N. ¥Y 








Price, complete, only..... .. $18.00. 
For sale by ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


send for Circular. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 1lA26t 





Co. 


PIANOS. ACENTS WANTED. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 


end 190 State St., CHICACO. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND BOOK OF HEALTH, 


Hints AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
portance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, avd is sent by mall, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 








IT TELLS ABOUT 


Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
| How to Avoid them, 
| Clothing—what to Wear 
| How much to Wear, 
| Contagious Diseases, 


What to Eat, 
How to Eat it, 
Things to Do, 
Things to Avoid, 
Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation. | How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, Exercise. 
Occupation for Invalids, \e are of Teeth, 
Superfincus Hair, | After- Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause& 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, | Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 

Biack Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Kar Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, 
Hoarseness,itching, Inflamed Breasts, lvy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism. Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Uicers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 24 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
“25 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOUGHERTY & McKEE, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in BEE-«- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES and HONEY. 
Langstroth HIVES a Specialty. Dadant’s 
Foundation, Bingham Smokers, Wired frames 


‘and Foundation from the Given Press, Sec- 


tions, Extractors and Honey Jars. Send for 
our our Price List. 14A26t 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL, 


Il am now up with my orders,and can send 
choice queens by return mail. a me your 
orders, and help me * ‘out of the fi 
34D4t J. T. WILSON, Mortonsville, Ky. 
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1868. 1884, 


HEDDON’S 


COLUMN. 


BEST GIVEN 
COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


I now have on hand a freshly-made lot 
of GIVEN COMB FOUNDATION, made 


from strictly pure domestic wax, thor- 


oughly cleansed from all impurities. 


Sizes of brood and surplus, 584x164, or 


Langstroth size. I have also Dadant’s 
best Brood Foundation of same size; also 
Dadant’s 11x11 for American frames. Send 
for prices, and state amount wanted. I 


offer a liberal DISCOUNT to DEALERS. 


HEDDON’S LANGSTROTH HIVE, 


I believe my Hive is growing in popular- 
ity, toa much greater degree, than is the 
business of bee- keeping. Iam now pre- 
pared to furnish these hives made up, and 
in the flat, at very reasonable prices. 


. .83.00 


(The above will contain two cases com- 
plete with sections). 


One Hive complete for comb honey 


The above Hive complete for extrac- 
ted honey 

The above Hive complete for both in 
one. 

One Hive in the flat 

Five or‘over, each 


No one should ever order these Hives 
in the flat, without ordering one made up 
complete to work by. Parties are adver- 
tising Hives as Heddon Hives, that in no 
wise embrace my principles. Judge only 
by those paronened from me. 


SECTIONS. 


Lam now ready to furnish white ail- 
Dovetail Sections as follows: 434x444x6, 7 
and 8 to the foot, per 1,000, $6.50; 5x6x2, 
per 1,000, $8.00. All shipped from here. 


QUEENS 


Our New Strain, 
IMPORTED ITALIANS! 


Take your choice. 


Tested, to breed from 

Untested 

Untested, after July ist. 

Untested, (per doz.) after July Iist..... 


CIRCULAR for 1884 


And be SURE to state whether or not you 
have my Circular for 1885. 
Address, 


Also 


Prices : 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOW AGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 





"Sixth Thousand Just. Published ! 
New and Enlarged Rdition | 


BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hil. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
pages, is “fully up with the times” in all 
the improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly refers oye pursuit, and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the suecessful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most | 
honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. 

PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; in paper | 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 

("A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


A NEW BEE-VEIL.| 


There are Ove cross 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs 
on the neck-band. The 
bars are of besg light 
spring steel; the neck- 
band of. best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It is very 





easily put together, no trouble to put on or | 


take off, and folds compactly in a paper box 
6x7 inches by one inch deep. * 


night, and the protection against Mosquitoes 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, etc., is perfect. The 
weight of the entire Veil being only five 


ounces. Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 
ALFRED Il, NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street. Chicago, Ill, 


Send :ix cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help ) ou to 
more money right away than 

pg 2nsthing else in this world. All 


of either sex,succeed from first 
hour, ‘The broad road to fortune opens before the 
workers, absolutely sure. At o: ce address, TRUE 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. 4Aly 


JI.W.HBCKMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for C'reular. 
TAly RIC HMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 


GOLDEN ITALIANS! 


I now wish to say to my former customers, that I 


am now ready to fill orders for the following Queens. | 


Hybrid . in May and June, each....$ .50 
Italian—untested—not warranted,in May and 
June, each ieee Se 


Italian— warranted, M ay and June, each. 1.50 | 


Italian— -tested Queen 2.50 
Full colonies of Hybrids....................... 7.00 


Full colonies of Italians 10.00 | 


20 Ati L. J. DIEHL, Butler, Ind. 


There would | 
be no discomfort in wearing it either day or | 


50 TONS 


| OF COMB HONEY WANTED. 


Believing it to be advantageous to both 
| seller and buyer to deal with the same 
| parties year after year, we have for several 
years bought the entire honey crop of many 
bee-keepers. In view of Our increasing 
| trade, we wish to add to our list of pro- 
ducers, the namesof a few more reliable 
men whose honey crop is from one to ten or 
|} more tons yearly. Through the actions of 
certain bee-keepers, the trade now demands 
mostly one-pound sections. We pay spot 
eash at railroad station for what we buy. 
Those desirous of becoming acquainted with 
such dealers, will state how much honey 
they have of each size section. How much 
of each quality. How soon the whole or 
ner of it can be in shipping order. Name 
owest cash price, and say how much more 
isin your locality. If answer is favorable, 
we will callon you. York State, Michigan, 
or Vermont preferred. Address, 
F. I. SAGE & SON, Wethersfield, Conn. 





Dadant’sFoundati ion F actory » Wholesale 
| and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


IF YoU WANT 


| 
| —A— 


VEHICLE, 


SZND A POSTAL CARD TO THE 


( OLUMBUS BUGGY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHLO, 


When Catalogue and name of neare:t dealer, 
where our SUPERIOR Vehicles can be seen, will be 
sent. 


We have the LARGEST FACTORY inthe world for 
manufacturing tirst-class and SUPERIOR 


| Buggies, Phaectons, Light Carriages, 
Surrey Wagons, 





AND OUR POPULAR 
American Village Carts, 


the latter most perfect and free from horse 
motion. 


ee” We make our own wheels from the best tini- 
ber (sawed by our own mills) that can be obtained 
from the hills of Southern Obio—famous for the 
second-growth hickory. 


Any of our readers who will inclose 18 cent 
stamps, in a letter to the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., 
Columbus, Ohio, will receive in return a beautiful! 
engraving in colors representing an “ Australian 
| Scene,” and their manner of traveling in that 


- | country with ostriches as a motor. 24A18t 


wanted for The Lives of all the 
Presidents of the U. 8. The | 
largest, handsomest, best aoa | 
ever sold for less than twice 
our price. The fastest selling | 


book in America. Immense | 
profits to agents. 
Any one can become a successful! agent. 


free. HALLETT BOok C .., Portland, Me. 


Terms 
4Aly 


All intelligent people want it. | 


| For Bees, Queens. 

| Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and all Apiar- 
| ian Implements, send for Circular to 
FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 


1ABly wock box 995. Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ills. 





